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The  World  WeU  Lost. 


Miss  McAuslane  was  by  no  means 
best  pleased,  as  she  toiled  up  the 
stairs  to  her  flat,  to  find  her  cousin 
perched  on  the  landing,  waiting  for 
her. 

*  Ah,  Walter,'  she  said,  waving  the 
flowers  that  she  held  in  her  hand, 
*  I've  just  been  to  buy  these.  Aren't 
they  lovely?*  She  held  them  out, 
looking  rather  impatiently  at  him; 
then  fumbled  with^  her  latch-key, 
and  paused.    ^  You  want  to  see  me  ?' 

*  That's  not  very  hospitable,  Janie,' 
replied  Mr.  Reynolds.  *  What  do 
you  think  I've  been  kicking  my  heels 
for,  here,  this  past  half-hour  ?' 

*The  fact  is  that  I'm  .  .  .  very 
busy,'  she  began,  restlessly  tapping 
her  foot ;  then  she  opened  the  door, 
and,  with  a  gesture,  invited  him  in. 

The  flat,  a  little  three-roomed  one 
in  a  great  block  of  'residences* — a 
cross  between  workmen's  dwellings 
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and  the  more  aristocratic  *  mansions ' 
— was  of  the  most  modest  order  ;  but 
the  tiny  hall  led  into  a  sitting-room 
of  respectable  size,  which  had  the 
advantage  of  a  top-light,  and  evi- 
dently served  also  as  a  studio.  The 
furniture  was  scanty — an  oak  chest 
or  two,  a  few  chairs,  a  writing-desk, 
a  little  table  on  which  tea-things  were 
spread ;  the  floor  was  stained,  and  a 
couple  of  bright  rugs  stood  out  like 
islands  in  an  ocean.  A  number  of 
canvases  were  stacked  against  the 
walls,  which  were  painted  a  dull 
green,  and  relieved  by  several  photo- 
graphs of  early  Italian  masters;  a 
few  bits  of  old  brass  and  pewter  were 
scattered  about  the  place,  but  there 
was  an  entire  absence  of  the  more 
feminine  knicknacks  usually  to  be 
found  in  a  lady's  apartment. 

*  Sit  down,  won't  you  ?*  said  Miss 
McAuslane.  '  Though  you  mustn't 
keep  me  long,  for  I'm  expecting 
someone.' 

There  was  a  certain  defiance  in  her 
tone  which  the  young  man  noted 
with  a  sigh.  She  laid  down  the 
flowers,  went  out,  and  brought  back 
a  jar  filled  with  water,  into  which  she 
carefully  put  her  chrysanthemums, 
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*  They  are  beauties,  aren't  they  ?' 
she  said,  as  she  placed  the  jar  on  the 
table.  '  Wonderful  colours  !  I  really 
must  have  a  try  at  them  !* 

Her  cousin  sat  down. 

*  Are  you  going  to  give  me  some 
tea  ?'  he  asked. 

'  No,  Walter  ;  not  to-day.  I  told 
you  I  was  expecting  someone.* 

*  Mr.  Cassadine  ?' 

She  frowned,  and  was  silent  for  a 
moment ;  then  said,  very  coldly  : 

'  Yes.  He's  coming — to  criticise 
my  work.  It's  very  good  of  him, 
isn't  it  ?' 

The  young  man  gave  a  look  round 
before  he  replied. 

'  I  suppose  it  is  good  of  him. 
Though  ' 

Miss  McAuslane  stopped  him. 

'We've  been  through  all  this, 
Walter ;  there's  no  need  to  start  it 
again  !  If  thafs  all  you  have  to  say 
to  me  ' 

He  was  reproachful. 

'  You've  not  been  to  see  us  for  more 
than  a  month  !' 

'Is  it  as  long  as  that?'  she  said. 
'  I  had  no  idea.  But  really,  you 
know,  your  people  do  nothing  but 
lecture  me  all  the  time,  and  that  gets 
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rather  monotonous.  They  don't  ap- 
prove of  my  living  alone,  and  want 
me  to  stay  with  them,  and  so  forth. 
It's  very  good  of  them,  of  course,  and 
I'm  grateful ;  but,  dear  me,  I  can't 
be  expected  to  regulate  my  life 
according  to  their  ideas.  It  never 
occurs  to  them  that  I'm  a  free  agent, 
and  fully  entitled  to  do  what  I  think 
right !' 

*  A  girl  of  twenty !'  muttered  Mr. 
Reynolds. 

*  A  girl  of  twenty — yes.  But,  see- 
ing that  ever  since  father  died — and 
that's  five  years  ago — I've  had  to 
earn  my  own  living,  and  go  out  into 
the  world,  I'm  rather  different  from 
other  girls  of  my  age.  And  that's 
just  what  your  people  won't  see. 
While  mother  was  alive  she  let  me 
go  my  own  way,  and  I  don't  think 
she  ever  had  cause  to  regret  it.  And 
that  was  in  Paris,  where  a  woman  has 
to  be  more  careful,  I  suppose,  than 
here.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  you 
all  have  conventional  and  hidebound 
ideas  as  to  what  a  girl  may  do  and 
may  not  do,  and  forget  altogether 
that  I  am  an  artist,  and  that  the 
artist  must  necessarily  be  allowed 
more  freedom    than  the  ordinary 
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woman,  whose  one  thought  in  life  is 
to  get  married.  If  you  and  I  are  to 
remain  friends  ' 

*  We  used  to  be  more  than  friends, 
Janie,'  said  Mr.  Reynolds  quietly. 

She  turned  impatiently  aside. 

*  That  was  mere  boy  and  girl  non- 
sense.   All  that's  long  over.' 

*  Not  with  me.  I  love  you — you 
know  that  well  enough.  I  always 
shall  love  you.' 

Miss  McAuslane  moved  restlessly 
to  the  window. 

*  As  I  told  you  before,  the  best 
thing  you  could  do  would  be  not  to 
see  me — at  least,  for  a  time;  that 
would  be  the  most  sensible  ' 

*  You  don't  care  for  me,  then,  Janie  ?' 
he  pleaded.  *  Is  there  no  chance  for 
me?* 

*  My  dear  Walter,  don't  be  absurd  ! 
Do  you  think  that  I  change  from  week 
to  week  ?  I  fancied  all  this  was  for- 
gotten !  Besides,  you  know  very 
well  that  no  two  persons  could  be 
more  unsuited  than  we.  I  care  only 
for  art,  and  art  says  nothing  to  you. 
And  then  I  don't  mean  to  get  married, 
anyway.  You  had  much  better  do 
as  I  tell  you,  and  not  come  here  for 
a  bit.' 
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He  hung  his  head,  then  answered 
doggedly : 

*  You're  my  cousin  ;  you're  a  young 
girl,  alone  in  the  world,  and  you  need 
protection.  And  that  protection  you 
shall  have,  whether  you  seek  it  or 
no.' 

*  Protection  !'  she  cried.  ^  It  is 
more  like  persecution !  You  make 
me  say  horrid  things  to  you,  but, 
really,  it  is  your  own  fault.  What 
protection  do  I  require  ?  Am  I  a 
child  ?  I  have  never  heard  such 
nonsense  in  my  life  !  What  have  I 
to  be  protected  against  ?  You  read 
too  many  sentimental  novels,  I  think, 
my  dear  Walter  !' 

He  sat  quietly  in  his  chair,  and  be- 
trayed no  sign  of  annoyance. 

*  Mr.  Cassadine  is  coming  this  after- 
noon ?'  he  asked. 

*  I  have  told  you,'  she  answered 
over  her  shoulder. 

*  He  comes  rather  often,  doesn't 
he?' 

Miss  McAuslane  stamped  her  foot, 
and  faced  him  angrily. 

*  Really,  Walter,  if  you  want  to 
quarrel,  you  are  going  the  right  way 
about  it.  Mr.  Cassadine  is  my 
friend.' 
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*  Is  that  his  photograph  over 
there  ?' 

*It  is.' 

The  young  man  rose,  went  to  the 
mantelpiece,  and  took  down  the  photo- 
graph. 

*  Fm  not  sure  that  I  Uke  his  face,* 
he  said. 

Janet  laughed. 

*  I  am  sorry.  But,  really,  I  don't 
see  how  that  matters.  Although  you 
are  a  cousin  of  mine,  I  can  scarcely 
allow  you  to  choose  my  friends  for 
me  !  And  he'll  be  here  very  soon  ; 
and  as,  of  course,  you  had  rather  not 
meet  him  ' 

Mr.  Reynolds  put  the  photograph 
back  in  its  place,  and  returned  to  his 
seat. 

*  Fve  been  making  inquiries  about 
Mr.  Cassadine,  Janie.' 

*  Really  !*  This  time  her  anger 
broke  forth  uncontrolled.  *  You've 
been  making  inquiries  !' 

She  glared  fiercely  at  him,  but  he 
went  on,  wholly  unmoved. 

*  Yes.  A  young  fellow  I  know  works 
for  the  magazines  ;  he's  an  artist,  in 
a  kind  of  way.  I  asked  him  to  find 
out.    It  appears  that  Mr.  Cassadine 
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is  married,  and  lives  very  unhappily 

with  his  wife  ' 

'  This  is  indecent  —  yes,  inde- 
cent !  I  decline  to  listen  to  this 
backstairs  gossip.  We  are  not  the 
housemaid  and  butler,  discussing 
their  master's  affairs.  You  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself — you  ought, 
indeed  !* 

And  she  flung  open  the  window, 
and  stood  by  its  side,  as  though  she 
needed  air.  But  Mr.  Reynolds  per- 
sisted. 

*  And — though  it  seems  that  was  a 
good  many  years  ago — and  it's  a 
thing  I  don't  quite  like  mentioning  to 
you — he  was  the  co-respondent,  if  you 
know  what  that  means,  in  a  divorce 
suit' 

His  manner  was  so  abashed  and 
deprecating  that  Miss  McAuslane 
was  compelled  to  laugh,  in  spite  of 
herself; 

<  Really  !'  she  said.  *  Well,  your 
artist"  should  have  informed  you 

that  the  husband  ^^as  an  abominable 

person,  and  lost  his  case.' 

Mr.  Reynolds  opened  his  eyes  very 

wide. 

*  How  do  you  know  this  ?' 

*  Oh,  a  friend  of  mine  told  me — and 
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I  know  it's  true,  because  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Cassadine's  at  the  time.' 

'  H*m — a  nice  subject,  I  must 
say,  to  discuss  with  a  young  girl  !* 

Miss  McAuslane  made  a  great 
effort  at  self-control;  she  left  the 
window,  walked  to  her  cousin,  and 
held  out  her  hand. 

*  My  dear  Walter,  let's  be  friends. 
You've  been  very  good  to  me,  and 
I'm  fond  of  you,  of  course.  But, 
really,  there  must  be  no  more  of  this 
.  .  .  underhand  .  .  .  spying.  You 
say  you  love  me — I'm  sorry ;  I  had 
far  rather  you  trusted  me.  You 
may,  you  know.  Though,  really,  it  is 
an  abominable  thing  that  I  should 
have  to  defend  myself  at  all !  That's 
the  misfortune  of  being  a  woman. 
And  now — don't  you  think  ' 

Again  she  presented  her  hand.  Mr. 
Reynolds  rose. 

*  How  often  does  he  come  here  ?' 
he  asked. 

She  stamped  her  foot  again. 

*  I  decline  to  answer.  You  have 
no  right  to  put  such  a  question. 
I  decline  to  say  another  word  about 
him.  It  was  he  who  got  me  my 
berth  at  the  school — I  owe  everything 
to  him.    And  he's  actually  good 
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enough — he,  the  great  artist — to  come 
here  and  criticise  my  work.  And 
you  ' 

*  Oh  yes,  he's  a  great  artist,  right 
enough,'  said  Mr.  Reynolds  discon- 
tentedly. *  But  do  you  think  he*d  do 
these  things  for  you  if  you  were  a 
man  ?' 

*  I  don't  think  about  it  at  all ;  I 
don't  see  that  it  matters.' 

But  she  blushed  to  the  roots  of 
her  hair,  and  her  cousin  gave  a 
violent  start. 

*  By  God !  you're  in  love  with 
him.    Yes,  that's  what  it  is.    I  see.' 

The  girl's  cheeks  were  still  aflame, 
but  anger  swept  everything  before  it. 

'This  is  an  outrage!'  she  cried. 
*  Leave  me,  please.  You  spy  upon 
this  man — ferret  out  things — and  then 
you  make  these  ridiculous  insinua- 
^  tions.  I  call  it  contemptible !  And 
you  fancy  you  are  entitled  to  do 
these  things  because  you  are  my 
cousin.  I  have  stood  all  this  long 
enough — your  entreaties  and  sermons. 
If  you'd  had  a  particle  of  pride  you'd 
have  taken  my  "  No  "  for  an  answer, 
and  left  me  in  peace  long  ago.  I 
don't  need  your  protection ";  I 
don't  need  your  friendship  or  rude- 
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ness.  You  don't  know  how  to  treat 
a  woman.    I  want  to  be  left  alone.* 

The  young  man  had  listened  at 
first  with  bowed  head  and  a  twitch- 
ing lip  ;  but,  as  she  went  on,  he  set 
his  teeth  hard,  squared  his  chin,  and 
looked  steadily  at  her. 

*  You're  my  cousin,'  he  said,  *  and 
you  can't  get  over  that.  You  won't 
marry  me ;  you  don't  care  for  me. 
All  right ;  that's  done  with.  But 
you're  a  girl  of  twenty,  and,  say 
what  you  will,  you  don't  know  any- 
thing of  the  world,  and  it's  my  duty 
to  watch  over  you,  and  that  duty  I 
will  fulfil.' 

*  Duty !'  she  sneered.  *  Let  me 
put  your  own  question  to  you  : 
would  you  consider  it  your  duty  if 
I  were  a  man  ?' 

Her  sarcasm  passed  harmlessly 
over  him. 

*  Of  course  not,'  he  said.  *  It's 
just  that  makes  the  difference.  You 
may  believe  me,  I  shall  never  again 
ask  you  to  marry  me ;  but  I  find  you 
here  in  the  clutches  of  a  dangerous 
man,  and — I'll  see  this  thing  out.' 

*  You'll  see  it  out !  What  do  you 
mean  ?' 

*  I  mean  what  I  say.    He's  coming 
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this  afternoon  ;  very  well,  I'll  speak 
to  him  myself.* 

She  was  trembling  with  passion. 

*  If  you  dare  * 

*  I  shall  do  what  is  right,'  he  said, 
*  what  it  is  my  duty  to  do.' 

And  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
crossed  his  legs,  and  waited. 

Miss  McAuslane  clenched  her 
hands,  and  moved  furiously  about 
the  room.  She  went  out  and  came 
back,  put  on  her  hat  and  took  it 
off  again,  and  at  last  faced  him  once 
more. 

*  I  can't  turn  you  out,'  she  said 
coldly,  *  and  I  can't  call  a  policeman. 
But  you  understand  that  if  you  do 
this — if  you  venture  to  address  one 
word  to  Mr.  Cassadine — I  shall  never 
speak  to  you  again  as  long  as  I 
live.' 

The  young  man  winced,  but  he 
answered  cheerfully : 

*  Oh  yes,  you  will.  You'll  realise 
in  time  how  right  I  was.' 

'  I  call  you  a  brute !'  she  cried 
passionately — *  yes,  a  brute  !' 

Then  suddenly  came  a  ring  at  the 
bell,  and  she  darted  out  of  the  room. 
There  was  a  colloquy  on  the  landing, 
and  she  returned,  followed  by  Mr. 
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Cassadine,  who  smiled  pleasantly  at 
the  young  man. 

*Your  cousin  tells  me  that  you 
wish  to  speak  to  me,'  he  said. 

Walter  had  risen,  and  looked  his 
enemy  squarely  in  the  face.  Mr. 
Cassadine  was  of  medium  height, 
powerfully  built,  clean-shaven,  with 
a  big,  massive  head  and  thick 
black  hair,  heavily  streaked  with 
gray.  He  met  Walter's  eye  un- 
flinchingly ;  then,  as  though  obey- 
ing a  sudden  impulse,  stepped  for- 
ward and  patted  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

*  Come,  come,'  he  said,  *  Miss 
McAuslane  appears  to  imagine  that 
you  look  askance  upon  my  visiting 
her.  I  assure  you  you  have  no 
cause.  I  am  a  painter  and  she  is  a 
painter,  and  there  is  a  camaraderie 
of  the  brush  that  perhaps  only  artists 
can  understand.  A  great  many 
young  ladies  do  me  the  honour  to 
come  to  me  and  consult  me ;  and 
when  a  man  is  on  the  threshold  of 
fifty,  as  I  am,  he  may  be  regarded  as 
perfectly  harmless.  So  that's  all 
right,  don't  you  think  ?' 

Mr.  Cassadine  spoke  with  the  easy 
grace  of  a  man  of  the  world,  but  his 
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manner  was  imposing  beneath  all  its 
charm,  and  Walter  suddenly  realised 
his  own  awkwardness.  Yet  he  held 
his  ground. 

*  I  should  like  a  word  with  you 
alone,  sir/  he  said  respectfully.  *  If 
Janet  wouldn't  mind  ' 

But  she  burst  in  indignantly  : 

*  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
I  think  Mr.  Reynolds  might  now 
have  the  grace  to  go.' 

Walter  addressed  Mr.  Cassadine  : 

*  If  you  will  permit  me,  sir  ' 

Mr.  Cassadine  waved  his  hand. 

*  My  dear  friend,*  he  said  to  Janet, 
'perhaps  you  will  leave  us  for  a 
moment  or  two.  I  am  going  out  of 
town — my  cab  is  at  the  door  now 
with  my  luggage — so  that  I  cannot 
spare  Mr.  Reynolds  many  minutes, 
or  you  either,'  he  added  with  a 
smile.    *  Oblige  me.' 

Janet  went  without  a  word. 

*  Now,  Mr.  Reynolds.' 

And  Mr.  Cassadine  sat  down  and 
looked  at  the  young  man. 

Walter  remained  standing,  and 
perplexity  grew  on  him.  He  made 
a  bold  dash : 

*  All  I  have  to  say,  sir,  is  that  my 
cousin  is  in  love  with  you.' 
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Mr.  Cassadine  threw  back  his 
head. 

*  Nonsense  !  nonsense  !' 

*  I  taxed  her  with  it,  and  though 
she  denied  it,  of  course,  I  could  see 
that  it  was  true.  And  she  is  a  young 
girl,  an  orphan,  almost  a  child,  and 
you  are  a  married  man.  I  loved  her, 
sir,  and  we  were  engaged,  two  years 
ago,  before  she  came  to  London  ;  but 
after  six  months  she  broke  it  off. 
She  doesn't  care  for  me  now — I've 
no  hopes  that  way — but  I  love  her, 
and  at  least  want  to  prevent  her  from 
ruining  her  life.' 

Mr.  Cassadine  wrinkled  his  brow. 

*  You  are  surely  mistaken,'  he 
said.  *  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that 
never  for  a  moment  has  anything  of 
the  sort  passed  between  us.  I  am 
not  that  kind  of  man.  Your  cousin 
has  been  as  sacred  to  me  as  my  own 
sister.  I  am  very  fond  of  her ; 
but,  dear  me !  I  have  always  looked 
on  her  as  a  child.' 

*  She  is  twenty,  sir.' 

*  Yes,  one  forgets  that.  You  be- 
lieve what  I  tell  you  ?' 

*  I  believe  every  word,  sir,'  said 
Walter,  heartily.  '  I  only  wanted  to 
let  you  know.' 
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*  And  you  have  been  right — per- 
fectly right.  Your  cousin  loves  her 
art,  you  see ;  she  is  good  enough  to 
admire  my  work,  and  may  perhaps 
have  identified  the  man  with  the 
painter.  That  is  a  contingency,  I 
confess,  that  had  never  occurred  to 
me.  I  shall  not  call  here  again — at 
least,  not  for  a  considerable  time. 
But  this  would  have  been  the  case 
in  any  event,  as  I  am  going 
abroad.' 

*  I  am  ever  so  grateful  to  you,  sir, 
and  hope  you  will  not  resent  ' 

*  Not  in  the  least — not  in  the  least.* 
Mr.  Cassadine  rose  and  held  out  his 
hand,  which  Walter  grasped  cordi- 
ally. *  I  am  glad  my  little  friend  has 
a  protector — young  women  are  better 
not  left  too  much  to  themselves.  And 
I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  she 
may  yet  turn  to  you.  Will  you  call 
her,  please  ?  I  must  have  a  word  or 
two  with  her.' 

*  I  will  send  her  in.  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Cassadine — and  thank  you.' 

*  Good-bye,  my  dear  boy — good- 
bye!' 

Walter  went — he   called  to  his 
cousin  ;  the  outer  door  closed  on  him, 
and  Janet  came  into  the  room.  She 
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was  flushed  and  excited  ;  she  glanced 
eagerly  at  Mr.  Cassadine,  and  turned 
a  deeper  red. 

'  I  don't  know  what  nonsense  he 
has  been  saying,'  she  began,  *  but, 
good  heavens  !  what  will  you  think 
of  me  ?' 

*  He  has  been  saying  very  flatter- 
ing things,  my  dear,  and  he's  a 
rather  fine  fellow.    I  like  him.' 

*  Oh — he  1*    She  tossed  her  head. 

*  Yes,  I  like  him.  He's  honest 
and  square ;  he's  a  man,  and 
that's  a  good  deal.  What  does  he 
do?' 

*  Oh,  his  father  has  a  factory,  and 
he's  a  partner  or  something.  They're 
the  usual  sort  of  people  with  money. 
And  his  great  ambition  is  to  sit  on  the 
County  Council' 

'  It's  an  ambition,  like  another — 
and  better  than  most,  perhaps,  for  at 
least  it's  not  swamped  by  the  per- 
sonal element.  You  were  engaged, 
you  and  he  ?' 

<  Ah !  he  has  told  you  that  ? 
That's  very  noble,  I  must  say ! 
Yes,  we  were;  but,  thank  Heaven, 
I  broke  it  off".' 

*  Why  ?' 

*  Master,  you  ask  me  that  ?  Marry- 
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a  man  without  a  grain  of  art  in  his 
soul  r 

She  had  dropped  into  a  low  chair 
beside  him,  apparently  her  accus- 
tomed seat,  and  he  stroked  her  hair, 
and  smiled  rather  sadly  at  her. 

*  Ah,  my  dear,  my  dear,'  he  said, 
after  a  moment,  *  I  have  met  so 
many  young  women  of  twenty !  I 
can  see  the  long  procession  of  them, 
beginning  when  I  was  twenty  my- 
self, and  that's  nearly  thirty  years 
ago.  And — don't  be  angry  with  me 
— most  of  them  spoke  .  .  .  just  as  you 
do  now.  .  .  .  Art  was  their  fetich, 
their  goddess  .  .  .  and  I'm  afraid 
they  suffered  for  it  in  the  end.' 

Janet  slightly  drew  herself  from 
him,  and  her  voice  showed  how  hurt 
she  was. 

*  Am  I  just  like  the  others  ?'  she 
asked. 

*  My  child,  you  have  a  quite  re- 
markable talent,'  replied  Mr.  Cassa- 
dine  —  '  quite  remarkable  —  I  have 
told  you  that  many  times.  But  then, 
you  see,  art  is  such  a  terrible  busi- 
ness. I  was  at  it  for  twenty  years 
before  I  obtained,  or  perhaps  even 
deserved,  the  least  recognition.  And 
think  what  those  twenty  years  meant 
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— in  the  country  for  eleven  months 
out  of  the  twelve,  studying  and  work- 
ing, working  and  studying,  a  slave 
to  the  wretched  caprice  of  the 
weather,  cut  off  from  all  fellowship, 
all  society.  My  youth  went,  slipped 
by,  unperceived — indeed,  I  had  no 
youth ;  I  was  painting  all  the  time. 
And  my  history  is  that  of  every  man 
who  has  got  on.  In  art  women  have 
to  meet  men  on  their  own  ground, 
and  the  same  technique  is  demanded 
of  them,  the  same  mastery.  Are  you 
prepared,  little  girl,  to  give  up  all,  as 
I  have  r 

'  If  I  could  be  assured  of  an  achieve- 
ment at  the  end  of  it — a  tenth  part  as 
great  as  yours  !' 

He  smiled  rather  grimly. 

*  I  fear  you  overrate  that  achieve- 
ment. In  the  Academy,  perhaps,  a 
half-dozen  of  us  may  seem  to  stand 
out,  like  Tritons  among  minnows; 
but  set  us  beside  a  Corot,  a  Reynolds, 
a  Gainsborough — to  say  nothing  of 
Rembrandt  or  Velasquez — that  puts 
us  in  our  place.  And  as  for  you, 
you  see,  you  are  a  woman,  and  a 
woman  has  physical  limitations.  Oh, 
I  should  think  twice,  if  I  were  you, 
before  I  sacrificed  my  whole  life  V 
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The  girl  rose  indignantly  to  her 
feet. 

*  This  is  something  that  he  has 
been  telling  you !  You  have  never 
spoken  like  this  to  me  before.  You 
have  always  encouraged  me  to  work, 
persevere  ;  you  have  always  spoken 
of  art  as  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world  !* 

He  wrinkled  his  brow. 

*  So  it  is — or,  at  least,  not  entirely. 
The  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is 
love.* 

She  flashed  a  quick  glance  at  him, 
and  dropped  on  to  her  seat  again. 

*  The  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is 
love,*  Mr.  Cassadine  repeated,  as 
though  almost  speaking  to  himself. 
*  Wife  and  children,  husband  and 
children,  that  is  the  goal  that  Nature 
established,  and  they  are  great 
fools  who  pass  it  by.  Ah,  one  is 
wiser  at  fifty  than  at  twenty !  The 
greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  love ; 
but  it  is  the  simple  love — the  love  of 
the  honest  man.* 

Janet  said  nothing,  but  looked 
fixedly  at  him. 

*  See,*  he  said,  '  I  married  rather 
late  in  life — I  was  always  so  poor — 
I  married  a  brilliant  woman.    It  was 
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her  brilliance  that  dazzled  me — she 
was  so  amazingly  clever.  There  is 
literally  nothing  that  she  cannot  do 
— she  has  all  the  talents.  And  I 
don't  suppose  any  man  has  ever  led 
a  more  miserable  life  than  I.* 

He  was  again  unconsciously 
stroking  her  hair,  and  she  nestled 
closer  to  him. 

*  I  have  never  spoken  to  you  about 
my  wife,'  he  went  on,  *and  I  feel 
somewhat  disloyal  at  doing  so  now. 
But  ...  I  shall  want  you  to  stand 
up  for  me  sometimes,  perhaps,  and 
it  bears  on  what  we  were  saying. 
She  has  no  feeling — not  one  particle 
of  feeling.  Her  cleverness,  her  talent, 
is  like  the  glare  of  the  sun  upon  an 
iceberg.  She  has  not  a  single  human 
emotion — or,  at  least,  not  for  me — 
not  one  atom  of  sympathy.  She 
inflicts  pain  as  naturally  as  she 
breathes,  and  as  unintentionally. 
She  is  a  good  woman  according  to 
her  lights — she  has  never  done  any- 
thing that  the  world  could  call 
wrong — but  she  does  not  love  me, 
she  cannot  feel  for  me,  and  I  have 
known  the  great  loneliness  of  life. 
Oh,  believe  me,  there  is  nothing 
more  terrible  than  loneliness  !* 
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He  sunk  his  head  on  his  chest,  and 
stared  dreamily  at  the  ground.  The 
girl  breathed  quickly,  and  tapped  her 
foot  on  the  floor. 

*  There  is  no  solitude  more  awful,' 
he  went  on,  '  than  the  solitude  of  two. 
God  made  man  and  woman  to  love 
each  other,  and  when  they  do  not 
love  their  companionship  is  awful,  .  .  . 
And  one's  eyes  wander  round,  and 
see  tender,  solicitous  wives  ;  and  one 
is  alone,  always  alone.  .  .  .  Ah, 
well !  That's  how  it  is,  you  see ! 
For  some  time  past  the  situation  has 
been  intolerable,  too  hard  to  be  borne. 
So  my  wife  and  I  have  determined 
to  separate ;  and  I  set  out  for 
Italy  to-day,  and  mean  to  stay 
there.' 

*What!'  cried  Janet,  and  she  turned 
in  her  chair,  and  caught  hold  of  both 
his  hands — *  what !  You  will  leave 
me!' 

Mr.  Cassadine  started  and  flushed ; 
he  gently  withdrew  his  hands,  and 
walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

*  May  I  smoke  ?'  he  asked. 

The  girl  nodded.  He  took  a 
cigarette  from  his  case,  struck  a 
match,  and  puffed  for  a  moment  in 
silence. 
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*  Of  course,'  he  said,  *  I  have  drawn 
a  partial  picture.  One  always  does. 
Whenever  you  find  a  jarring  couple, 
you  may  be  sure  there  are  wrongs  on 
both  sides.  But,  anyhow,  I  am  tired 
— tired  of  the  weariness  of  things. 
My  son  belongs  to  his  mother ;  he 
has  been  trained,  or  has  learned,  to 
care  not  at  all  for  me.  My  house  is 
always  crowded  with  a  set  of  tedious 
and  wearisome  people,  and  I  am  sick 
of  the  fashionable  folk  who  sit  to  me 
for  their  portraits.  I  am  weary,  too,  of 
all  the  little  jealousies  and  squabbles 
among  my  own  brethren — I  sigh  for 
a  freer  air.  My  wife  has  money  of 
her  own — if  not  enough  to  live  in  our 
present  style,  at  least  sufficient  for 
comfort,  and  even  affluence.  And  as 
for  me,  I  want  so  little,  and  out  there 
shall  want  still  less !  So  I  have 
packed  up  a  case  or  two  of  books  and 
pictures — it  is  extraordinary  into  how 
small  a  compass  a  man's  real  belong- 
ings go — I  take  my  paint-box,  and  I 
begin  life  again ' — he  laughed, — <  in 
Italy— at  fifty  !' 

Janet  was  trembling. 

*  And  when  will  you  come  back  ?' 
Mr.  Cassadine  puffed  at  his  cigarette 

before  replying. 
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'  Who  knows  ?'  he  said. 

The  girl  hid  her  face  in  her  hands ; 
he  glanced  at  her,  and  blew  rings  of 
smoke  in  the  air. 

'  You  have  lived  in  Paris,'  he  went 
on,  *and  you  are  familiar  with  that 
wonderfully  expressive  French  word 
for  a  failure — un  rate,  I  am  a  rate. 
I  began  to  paint  when  I  was  a  child 
— I  have  painted  for  thirty-five  years 
— and  there  are  a  dozen  or  so  of  my 
pictures  in  museums  and  galleries, 
and  another  two  or  three  dozen  that 
people  have  bought,  and  some  day 
will  come  to  the  hammer.  And  this 
is  my  achievement ;  for  this  I  have 
given  my  life !  I  am  a  failure,  be- 
cause my  home  life  is  a  failure  ;  and 
that  is  the  only  thing  that  counts,  as 
far  as  one's  happiness  is  concerned — 
and,  after  all,  what  else  does  one  live 
lor  ?  .  .  .-  You  love  art,  and  you  are 
very  young,  and  think  me  a  great 
artist,  and  imagine  that  should  atone 
for  all.  Were  I  what  you  believed 
me  to  be,  my  heart  would  still  be 
empty,  and  hungry.  But,  indeed,  I 
know  well  enough  that  I  am  only  one 
of  the  links  in  the  chain,  that  will 
produce  the  real  great  artist  of  the 
future.  ...  I  can  think  of  these 
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things  now  without  bitterness  .  .  . 
but  it  has  not  always  been  so.  A 
man  is  happy  till  he  truly  realises 
his  limitations — then  he  becomes 
wise.  .  .  .* 

He  had  evidently  been  speaking  on 
with  the  intention  of  giving  the  girl 
time  to  recover  herself;  but  Janet 
did  not  stir  or  raise  her  head. 

*  I  am  going  to  Assisi/  he  continued. 
*  I  passed  through  the  dear  old  town 
two  years  ago,  and  it  has  fascinated 
me  ever  since.  No  tourists,  no  resi- 
dent English — one  is  back  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  there  is  great  calm, 
and  peace.  .  .  .  When  a  man  belongs 
to  the  past,  as  I  do,  he  does  well  to 
go  to  a  place  where  all  is  tranquil, 
and  a  little  melancholy.  .  .  .  There 
I  hope  to  spend  the  rest  of  my 
days  ' 

She  suddenly  leapt  to  her  feet. 

*  Take  me  with  you  !'  she  cried. 
'Janet!' 

He  had  let  his  cigarette  fall,  and 
stared  wildly  at  her.  She  went  to 
him  :  ran  across  the  room,  and  flung 
her  arms  round  him. 

*  Take  me  with  you  !  I  love  you  1' 
And  she  hid  her  head  on  his  shoulder 
while  her  hands  tightened  around  his 
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neck.  '  I  don't  care — I  don't  care  ! 
I  love  you !  And  since  you  are  free 
and  going  away,  why  not  let  me  go 
with  you  ?  I  know  you  are  fond  of 
me!' 

For  a  moment  passion  held  him. 

*  Yes,  I  am  fond  of  you,'  he  mur- 
mured hoarsely.   *  I  '   And  then 

he  broke  from  her,  almost  roughly, 
and  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 
'  Come  here — come  here,'  he  said. 

*  No  ;  sit  there,  facing  me.' 

She  obeyed,  and  sat  down,  her 
eyes  still  shining  upon  him. 

*  Janet,  Janet,'  he  began,  *  oh,  my 
dear  child,  how  mad  this  is  !  You 
don't  know  what  love  means  !' 

*  Do  I  not  ?'  she  asked  triumphantly. 

*  Do  I  not  know  ?  You  are  fifty,  and 
I  am  twenty,  and  I  offer  you  all  my 
life.  You  are  married,  and  could 
never  marry  me ;  you  will  probably 
die  before  me,  and  leave  me  alone ; 
people  will  avoid  me  and  despise  me 
— what  do  I  care  ?  I  would  suffer  a 
million  times  as  much,  for  you.  I 
love  you — don't  you  know  that  ?  I 
am  only  a  girl ;  don't  you  think 
girls  can  love  ?  Look  at  me,  look  at 
me!' 

He  shook  his  head. 
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'Ah,  Janet,'  he  began,  but  she 
stopped  him. 

*  There  is  nothing  that  you  can 
tell  me,'  she  cried,  gaily,  'that  will 
alter  me  in  the  least,    If  you  didn't 

care  for  me,  of  course          But  you 

do,  you  do  !  Master,  you  shall  never 
be  lonely  again,  while  I  live  !  The 
sympathy,  and  the  affection,  the  love 
— they  shall  all  be  yours  !  Oh,  there 
shall  be  happiness  still  for  us  two — 
yes,  there  shall !' 

And  she  rose  with  glad  eyes,  her 
arms  stretched  out  before  her ;  but  he 
suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet,  seized 
her  violently  by  the  wrists,  and  forced 
her  back  into  her  chair. 

*  Sit  down,'  he  cried  harshly — *  sit 
down  !  Don't  speak  another  word  ! 
Be  silent,  I  tell  you !' 

He  passed  to  the  open  window, 
pulled  out  his  case,  and  lit  another 
cigarette,  muttering  to  himself. 

'  Your  cousin  is  not  wrong,'  he 
said,  sternly ;  *  it  is  not  good  for  you 
to  live  alone.' 

Her  head  drooped,  and  the  blood 
rushed  to  her  face. 

*  Dear  God !'  he  went  on,  as  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  room,  *  my 
life  has  been  wretched  enough,  but 
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I've  had  the  consolation  at  least  that 
I  haven't  done  very  much  harm. 
And  now,  at  the  end  of  it,  shall  I 
carry  you  off — you,  a  young  girl — 
and  take  you  with  me  to  Italy  ?*  He 
turned  fiercely  on  her.  *  What  right 
have  you  to  put  such  a  thought 
before  me — such  a  horrible  tempta- 
tion in  my  way  ?' 
She  sobbed. 

'  I  love  you  !'  she  cried.  *  Love 
you,  love  you !' 

He  paused  in  his  walk,  came  to  her, 
took  both  her  hands.  Her  tears  had 
softened  him ;  he  looked  tenderly  at 
her. 

'  Oh,  you  dear  little  fool  !*  he  said. 
'  Let  us  thank  God,  for  both  our 
sakes,  that  there  is  some  self-respect 
left  in  this  battered  old  body  of  mine ! 
Oufl'  and  he  drew  a  deep  breath. 
*  My  child,  the  Recording  Angel 
shall  blot  out  all  my  sins  for  this ! 
Listen  to  me  now,  and  do  you  say 
not  one  word  more.  Fond  of  you ! 
How  should  I  not  be  ?  The  hours 
that  I  have  spent  here,  in  the  last 
six  months,  have  been  the  only  happy 
ones  I  have  known.  And  I  would  give 
half  the  years  I  have  left  to  live  the 
other  half  at  Assisi  with  you.  But  * 
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— he  noticed  the  glad  light  leaping 
into  her  eyes  —  *  there's  this  little 
drawback,  that  the  day  we  arrived 
together  I  should  probably  blow  out 
my  brains,  for  I  should  consider  my- 
self quite  too  contemptible  to  live ! 
.  .  .  So  that's  all  done  with.  You 
may  remember,  though — for  I  am 
going  to  scold  you  fearfully  now — 
that  I  shall  never  forget  you  ...  or 
this  hour.' 

'  Don't  scold  me,'  she  murmured — 
*  don't  scold  me.  If  you  will  not,  you 
will  not  .  .  .  but  my  life  is  ended  !' 

*  Beginning,  dear  child  !'  he  said, 
as  he  smiled  on  her — *  beginning  ! 
Ah,  you  will  find  that  out  soon 
enough — there  I  have  no  fear.  But 
tell  me,  who  is  it  has  taught  you  this 
scorn  of  conventions  ?  The  world  is 
wiser  than  we — the  wisdom  of  many 
greater  than  the  wisdom  of  one. 
Janet,  Janet,  do  you  truly  love  me  ?' 

*If  I  love  you!*  she  cried,  and 
threw  up  her  hands. 

*  If  you  do  indeed  love  me,  then 
you  must  do  what  I  tell  you.  You 
must  give  up  the  life  you  are  leading, 
this  kind  of  savage  existence  that 
brings  you  in  contact  only  with  the 
disinherited  of  the  world.    You  will 
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go  and  live  with  your  people — with 
your  relations.' 
'  Master  V 

'  You  will  do  this  for  me,  if  you 
love  me.' 

He  pressed  her  hands,  and  looked 
into  her  eyes,  and  after  an  instant  she 
answered : 

'Yes.' 

*  Ah,'  he  said  gladly,  « then  I  won't 
scold  any  more!  You've  often  told 
me  how  eager  they  were  to  have  you, 
and  if  they  know  nothing  of  art, 
they  are  still  worthy  people  who  love 
you.  .  .  .  And,  Janet,  I  shall  send 
you  my  address  in  Assisi,  and  you 
will  write  to  me  .  .  .  and  you  will 
know  that  while  I  live  you  have  no 
more  faithful  and  devoted  friend.  .  .  . 
And  now,  dear  child' — he  drew  her 
towards  him,  and  looked  wistfully  at 
her — *  my  own  dear  little  girl  .  .  . 
good-bye !' 

He  bent  forward,  and  kissed  her 
on  the  brow ;  then,  motioning  her  to 
stay  where  she  was,  he  left  the  room, 
closed  the  door,  and  hurried  out 
of  the  flat. 
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*  My  dear,  it's  merely  a  matter  of 
common-sense/  urged  Mr.  Crosfield. 

*  Common-sense,  that's  all.  If  you, 
the  girl's  mother,  can't  see  that  it's 
for  her  benefit  ' 

*  He  is  so  ugly,'  complained  his 
wife  ;  '  and  so  old  and  ' 

*  Tut,  tut,  Gertie  !  Of  course,  you 
can  pile  it  on.  That's  so  like  you 
women.  You  were  glad  enough  when 
I  first  brought  him  here.  Now,  when 
it  comes  to  the  point,  you  see  only 
objections.  He's  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  London,  isn't  he,  and  a  gen- 
tleman ?  There's  no  gainsaying  that. 
He's  fifty-three,  of  course,  but  that  cuts 
both  ways.   He  won't  live  very  long.' 

His  wife  threw  up  her  hands. 

*  Oh,  Edward,  don't  be  so  cynical!' 

*  One  has  to  consider  these  things, 
to  look  at  them  all  round.  I  tell  you, 
he  won't  see  sixty.    And  the  settle- 
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ments  are  my  affair,  aren't  they  ?  It's 
a  magnificent  chance  for  the  girl !' 

'  As  far  as  money's  concerned ; 
but,  for  the  rest  ' 

*  Nellie's  twenty-three,  isn't  she  ? 
And  so  far  the  only  offer  she  has  had 
was  from  a  War- Office  clerk  with 
two  hundred  a  year  ;  and  we  have  five 
other  daughters,  and  they're  all  grow- 
ing up,  confound  'em  1  Don't  you  see 
all  that  this  means  ?  Nellie  married 
to  Grosstein — she  gives  every  one  of 
her  sisters  a  fillip,  a  send-off.  That's 
so,  is  it  not?  You  know  very  well 
that  we  spend  every  penny  I  make.' 

*You  will  live  so  extravagantly, 
Edward!' 

*  That's  so  foolish  again.  As  a 
solicitor,  whose  business  lies  chiefly 
among  these  millionaire  folk,  I  have 
to  live  well — it  inspires  confidence. 
I  must  ask  them  home,  and  I  can't 
invite  them  to  a  cut  from  the  joint 
in  a  fifty-pound  house  in  Highbury. 
And,  of  course,  it  will  pay  in  the 
end.  But  at  present,  if  I  died  to- 
morrow, there'd  be  only  the  insur- 
ance for  you  and  the  girls.* 

'  Oh,  Edward,  don't  say  such 
things — don't  talk  of  your  dying  !' 

*  I  shall  have  to  some  day,  though, 
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I  can  tell  you,  Fm  in  no  hurry.  But 
one  has  to  consider  the  future.  We 
married  when  we  were  youngsters, 
we  two,  and  you've  only  given  me 
daughters.  The  eldest  is  twenty- 
three  and  the  baby  eleven.  And 
poor  Nellie's  the  least  attractive  of 
them  all.  She  sits  in  a  corner  and 
doesn't  open  her  mouth ;  she  has  old 
maid  written  over  her  already.  When 
the  eldest  girl  doesn't  marry  it  blocks 
the  way  for  the  others.' 

Mrs.  Crosfield  was  pensive. 

*  I've  often  regretted  that  we 
wouldn't  let  her  take  young  Wilson.' 

*My — dear — Gertrude!  A  man 
with  no  money,  no  prospects,  nothing 
but  his  handsome  face !  If  you're 
going  to  indulge  in  that  kind  of 
theory  it's  a  bad  look-out  for  your 
children.  For  Heaven's  sake  think 
of  your  duty !' 

'  Duty,  Edward  ?' 

*  Yes,  duty.  Nellie's  a  good  girl 
— she'll  do  what  we  tell  her,  or, 
rather,  what  you  tell  her — 'pon  my 
soul,  there's  only  a  few  years  between 
you !  And  what  you  have  to  do  is  to 
put  things  before  her,  as  they  are, 
without  any  false  sentiment.  She'll 
have  her  house  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
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her  box  at  the  opera,  carriages, 
diamonds — she'll  have  all  that  a 
woman  can  wish  for.  With  a  devoted 
husband,  mind  you  !  Poor  Grosstein 
adores  her.  And  he's  really  a  very 
good  fellow.  Ugly,  I  grant  you — ugly 
as  sin — but  the  man  has  a  heart ;  I 
know  many  a  generous  thing  he 
has  done.  And  as  for  his  looks — 
well,  there's  more  than  one  woman 
has  very  quickly  forgotten  them' 
'  Edward !' 

*  Oh,  it's  a  fact !  These  ugly  men 
have  a  certain  charm  of  their  own. 
And,  in  any  event,  don't  you  think 
it  better  for  Nell  to  become  a  million- 
aire's wife,  and  have  the  world  at  her 
feet,  than  to  sit  in  a  corner,  and  mope, 
for  the  rest  of  her  days  V 

*  She's  so  young,  Edward  !  And 
such  a  sweet,  affectionate  nature !' 

*  Bless  my  soul,  you  talk  as  though 
/  didn't  care  for  her !  You  know 
that  she  has  always  been  my  special 
favourite.  But  I  can't  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  her  shyness,  timidity, 
are  likely  to  spoil  her  chance.  And 
here's  this  magnificent  offer  !  Mag- 
nificent— yes,  that's  the  word.  Do 
you  think  there's  a  mother  in  London 
would  say  no  to  Grosstein  ?  They've 
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been  angling  for  him  these  twenty 
years.  And  he  just  happens  to  fall 
in  love  with  our  Nell.  Gad !  you 
should  hear  him  talk  of  her !  I  tell 
you,  it  touches  me — it  really  does ! 
He'd  crawl  on  his  knees  from  here 
to  the  Bank  to  be  allowed  to  kiss  her 
hand.  And  then  they've  their  music 
in  common.  Few  men  know  as  much 
about  music  as  he.' 

*  He's  so  old,  Edward !' 

*  My  dear  friend,  if  you're  simply 
going  to  ring  the  changes  on  his  age 
and  his  looks,  we  shan't  get  very  much 
further.  The  man's  a  millionaire, 
and  a  gentleman.  Would  you  rather 
she  married  young  Wilson,  and  be- 
came a  mere  drudge  for  the  rest  of 
her  life  ?  Bless  my  soul,  one  would 
think  the  face  was  everything !' 

And  Mr.  Crosfield  fanned  himself 
with  his  hat,  and  walked  pettishly  to 
and  fro. 

*  Don't  be  angry,  dear,'  pleaded 
his  wife.  *  Of  course,  I  see  your 
point  of  view.  But  the  respon- 
sibility's awful.  Nellie  and  I  are  such 
friends — she  has  so  much  faith  in  me 
— she'll  do  what  I  tell  her.  You  know 
how  she  gave  up  Mr.  Wilson.  And 
if  I  urge  her  to  this— oh,  I  am  her 
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mother — don't  you  see  how  terrible 
it  is  ?' 

<  In  Heaven's  name,  what  is  ter- 
rible— her  having  a  fine  establish- 
ment, being  settled  for  life,  and  able 
to  help  her  sisters  V 

'  She'd  have  to  live  with  a  man 
she  doesn't  love  ' 

^  Ah,  love — of  course — there  we 
come  to  it!'  jerked  Mr.  Crosfield. 
*  Your  sister  made  a  love-match, . 
didn't  she  ?  And  see  how  it  has 
turned  out — if  it  weren't  for  us  she'd 
starve.  Oh,  my  dear,  one  has  to  be 
sensible  !  A  little  common-sense — 
that's  all  that  I  ask.  There  are 
compensations  in  Nature — Nature's 
all  compensation — and  Grosstein's 
millions  count  for  something !' 

*As  though  a  girl  like  our  Nell 
cared  about  money !' 

'  That's  exactly  where  her  parents 
step  in,'  said  Mr.  Crosfield  emphati- 
cally. '  That's  what  parents  are  for. 
I  give  you  my  word,  if  I  thought 
Grosstein  would  not  make  a  good 
husband — the  very  best  of  husbands 
— I'd  send  him  packing,  though  he 
were  ten  times  as  wealthy.  But  the 
man's  all  right  —  in  fact,  he's  a 
pathetic  figure.  It's  not  as  though 
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he  were  a  widower,  with  grown-up 
sons  and  daughters,  who'd  hate  the 
new  wife.  Grosstein's  alone  ;  he  has 
scarcely  a  relation  alive ;  he  has  been 
solitary  always — and  now,  suddenly, 
comes  this  overwhelming  affection  !' 

*  He  has  led  a  very  fast  life,  they 
say.' 

*  Tut,  tut !  He  has  been  like  all 
other  men.  Come,  Gertie,  what's 
the  use  of  discussing  this  any  further  ? 
Your  mind's  made  up,  I  know ; 
you've  far  too  much  sense  to  let  such 
a  great  chance  slip.  Grosstein  will 
be  here  in  an  hour  or  two.  You 
have  a  talk  with  Nellie,  Good-bye, 
dear ;  I'm  off.' 

He  leaned  over  to  kiss  her,  but 
Mrs.  Crosfield  caught  hold  of  his 
wrist. 

*  No,  wait,'  she  said ;  and  she  got 
up  and  rang.  *  She's  your  daughter, 
too  ;  you  shall  tell  her  yourself.' 

Mr.  Crosfield  gave  a  whimsical 
laugh. 

*My  dear  Gertie,  that  is  the 
mother's  affair  ' 

*  Nellie  thinks  the  world  of  you ; 
she  shall  hear  what  you  have  to  say 
— yes,  yes,  she  must !'  A  footman 
came  in.    *  Ask  Miss  Helen  to  come 
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here,  please.'  The  man  went.  *  And 
then  she  shall  decide  for  herself; 
ril  put  no  sort  of  pressure  on  her.' 

*  Who  talked  of  pressure  ?  A 
woman  of  twenty-three's  not  a  child, 
is  she  ?  Of  course,  she'll  decide  for 
herself.  And  as  for  the  money  part, 
she  has  had  her  dress  allowance  of 
two  hundred  a  year,  and  I  fancy  she 
spends  it.  I've  not  noticed  any  par- 
ticular craving  in  her  to  go  to  the 
five-shilling  seats  in  the  opera,  or  ride 
in  'buses.  The  fact  is,  my  dear 
Gertie,  all  one  demands  in  a  case 
like  this  is  to  have  no  claptrap. 
Nellie  shall  decide,  of  course  ;  it  is 
her  affair.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
put  things  before  her  as  they  really 
are.    That's  all.' 

Mrs.  Crosfield  was  about  to  reply, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Helen 
came  in.  She  was  a  tall,  slender 
girl,  with  masses  of  waving  black 
hair  that  were  coiled  on  the  top  of 
her  head.  Her  face  was  pale,  and 
her  black  eyes  and  hair  seemed  to 
make  it  paler  still ;  but  there  was  a 
grace  about  her,  a  wistful  tender- 
ness, that  appealed  like  the  scent  of 
a  flower ;  and  she  had  exquisite 
hands,  long,  nervous,  tapering 
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fingers,  almost  startlingly  white,  that 
never  moved,  and  yet  possessed  a 
strange  sensitiveness,  an  expression 
of  their  own.  She  went  to  her 
mother,  who  passed  an  arm  round 
her  and  kissed  her.  There  was  a 
moment's  silence. 

'Tell  her,  Edward,'  said  Mrs. 
Crosfield. 

Her  husband  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

*  My  dear  Nellie,'  he  began,  *  your 
mother's  very  ceremonious  about 
this  thing,  and  making  a  sort  of 
mystery  of  it.  It  has  been  evident 
enough  to  you  that  Mr.  Grosstein  is  in 
love ;  and  he  is  coming  this  afternoon 
to  ask  you  to  marry  him.' 

The  girl  shivered,  and  nestled  closer 
to  her  mother. 

*We,  of  course,'  Mr.  Crosfield 
went  on,  *  have  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  influence  you  in  the  least. 
Grosstein  is  fifty-three,  and  he  is  not 
handsome.  I  will  not  for  a  moment 
pretend  that,  were  it  not  for  his 
money,  I  would  have  encouraged 
him  in  his  intention ;  but  he  is 
enormously  wealthy,  an  honest  and 
honourable  man,  and  I  have  given 
him  my  consent  and  approval.' 
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Helen  gave  no  sign ;  she  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  on  her  father,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded more  lightly  : 

*  You're  twenty-three ;  it's  time,  of 
course,  that  you  married.  I  don't 
regard  this  as  the  ideal  union  ;  but, 
then,  ideal  unions  are  as  rare  as,  let 
us  say — as  your  mother  and  I ;'  and 
he  laughed.  *  I  approve  the  step 
Mr.  Grosstein  is  taking,  and  I  shall 
be  very  glad  indeed  if  you  accept  his 
proposal.  And  that's  all  that  I  have  to 
say.  I  will  leave  you  two  to  discuss 
things.' 

He  moved  to  the  door,  but  Helen 
left  her  mother's  side  and  went 
quickly  to  him. 

*  Father,'  she  said — *  father  V  and 
laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

'  What  is  it,  Nell  ?'  He  bent  for- 
ward and  kissed  her,  *  What  is  it, 
pale  face  ?  If  you' ve  any  questions 
to  ask,  you  had  better  put  them  to 
your  mother.' 

*  I  don't  like  Mr.  Grosstein,  father.' 
Mr.   Crosfield    again    lifted  his 

shoulders. 

*  He  has  been  here  quite  a  good 
deal,  and  you're  both  music  mad.  I 
thought  you  were  friends.' 

*So  we  are,  in  a  way — in  music. 
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.  .  .  But — but — has  he  led  a  good 
life,  father  ?* 

Mr.  Crosfield  bit  his  moustache 
and  hesitated,  then  answered  stoutly: 

*  No,  he  has  not.  He  has  led  a 
man's  life,  a  bachelor's — the  life  of  a 
man  who  has  had  every  woman — or, 
at  least,  every  woman  of  one  class — 
on  her  knees  before  him  since  he  was 
about  seventeen.  And  that  kind  of 
thing  does  not  make  for — righteous- 
ness. I'm  perfectly  frank,  you  see. 
But  he  has  never  been  known  to 
break  a  promise  or  do  a  dishonour- 
able thing.  A  man's  code  of  honour 
is  different  from  a  woman's ;  but,  such 
as  it  is,  Grosstein  has  never  infringed 
it.  That  counts  for  something, 
doesn't  it  ?  And  he  adores  you  ;  he 
tells  me  you  are  the  first  woman  he 
has  met  in  all  his  life  whom  he  has 
truly  loved.  He  will  live  only  for 
your  happiness.' 

'  There  could  be  no  happiness  for 
me  with  him,  father,'  said  the  girl. 

*  Then,  my  dear  child,  don't  take 
him,'  replied  Mr.  Crosfield,  cheer- 
fully. *  Refuse  him,  by  all  means. 
Only  —  just  one  thing  —  he  loves 
music,  and  so  do  you ; '  it's  your 
great  passion — and  his  ;  that  consti- 
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tutes  a  bond  of  a  kind.  And  what 
you've  got  to  ask  yourself  is  this  : 
will  you  be  one  of  the  richest  women 
in  London,  and  one  of  the  most  con- 
sidered— for,  mind  you,  there's  not  a 
stain  on  Grosstein's  name;  he's  a 
member  of  the  very  best  clubs;  he 
has  entertained  royalty;  he  is  re- 
ceived everywhere — will  you  have  all 
doors  thrown  open  to  you,  be  a 
society  leader,  almost  a  queen — or 
remain — an  old  maid  ?' 

The  girl  dropped  her  eyes. 

*  I'm  only  twenty- three,  father.* 

*  Put  it  whichever  way  you  like,  it's 
time  you  got  married.  I  can't  afford 
to  give  any  money  with  my  daughters, 
and  men  look  for  money  nowadays. 
There  it  is.  Talk  it  over  with  your 
mother.  Grosstein  will  be  here  this 
afternoon.  Do  exactly  what  you 
think  best.  You  asked  for  my 
opinion,  and  I've  given  it.  And 
now  I  must  really  be  off.  Good-bye, 
my  dear.'  He  kissed  her  affection- 
ately. '  Good-bye,  Gertie ;'  and,  with 
a  wave  of  the  hand  to  his  wife, 
Mr.  Crosfield  was  gone. 

Helen  sat  down,  and  her  face  was 
so  sad  that  Mrs.  Crosfield  went 
impetuously  to  her,  and  said  : 
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<  You  shan't,  my  dear — you  shan't ! 
If  you  don't  like  him,  you  shan't! 
That's  settled.  Don't  worry  about 
it,  Nell.  You  needn't  even  see  him 
again — I'll  tell  him  myself.' 

*  Father  will  be  angry,'  sighed  the 
girl. 

*  He'll  be  disappointed,  of  course,* 
replied  her  mother,  *  but  not  angry — 
oh  no.  He's  much  too  fond  of  you 
ever  to  wish  you  to  marry  a  man  you 
don't  like.  If  that's  the  way  you 
feel  ' 

*  He's  so — repulsive,'  murmured 
Helen.  *  I  had  a  suspicion,  of 
course,  but  I — I — I  never  thought.  .  .  . 
Oh,  mother,  I  can't — I  can't !'  and 
she  buried  her  head  in  her  mother's 
lap. 

*  Bless  the  child  !  that's  all  right,' 
said  Mrs.  Crosfield  soothingly,  as  she 
stroked  the  girl's  black  hair.  '  When 
he  comes  this  afternoon  I'll  receive 
him  myself,  and  tell  him  I've  spoken 
to  you,  and  so  on.  Don't  cry,  Nell ; 
that's  settled.' 

*  I  know  father  will  be  angry  ' 

she  sobbed. 

*  Not  angry,  my  dear — not  angry  ; 
oh  no.  Your  father  is  one  of  the 
best  of  men,  but,   of  course.  .  .  . 
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Well,  you  see,  we  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money  ;  we  put  nothing  by, 
and  there  are  all  the  other  girls  grow- 
ing up — and,  of  course,  the  parents 
feel  that.  If  you  had  cared  for 
Mr.  Grosstein  it  would  naturally 
have  made  a  tremendous  difference ; 
but  you  don't,  so  there's  no  more  to 
be  said.' 

'Wouldn't  it  have  been  wrong, 
mother,  to  marry  him,  feeling  as 
I  do?' 

*  Oh,  my  dear,  that's  settled ;  you're 
not  going  to  marry  him.  As  regards 
wrong — ah  !  I'm  growing  old,  I  sup- 
pose, and  I'm  not  as  sentimental  as  I 
once  was  ;  but  one  sees  so  much ! 
My  sister  Lydia — she  and  her  hus- 
band were  like  Romeo  and  Juliet — 
and  before  two  years  she  had  to 
divorce  him !' 

*  But  you  and  father,  mother  ' 

*  Yes,  my  dear,  we've  been  happy. 
But  your  father  is  a  far  better  man 
than  most — and  even  then  ...  I've 
had  to  shut  my  eyes  more  than  once. 
...  I  speak  to  you  now  as  one  woman 
to  another.  ...  Of  course,  one  has  to 
be  able  to  respect  one's  husband ; 
without  that  it's  dreadful !  But — 
love  I     Oh,   Nell,   I   don't  know. 
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When  I  look  at  my  friends  whoVe 
been  married  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  Fm  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
happiest  ones  are  those  who  had 
fallen  in  love.  Poverty's  so  terrible, 
Nell !  It*s  the  most  awful  thing  in  this 
world,  I  think ;  and  it  all  falls  on  the 
wife.  However  good  the  husband 
may  be,  and  sympathetic,  and  tender, 
it's  the  wife  who  suffers  most.  We 
were  shockingly  poor,  for  years,  your 
father  and  I — and,  my  dear,  when  you 

were  born   But  I  won't  go  into 

that.  Only  I  tell  you  it  was  very 
awful.  We  prospered  at  last,  thank 
God !  The  misfortune  is  that  your 
father's  so  frightfully  extravagant. 
It's  in  his  blood ;  I  suppose  he  can't 
help  it.  And  I'm  afraid  I've  been  to 
blame,  too.  All  you  girls  have  been 
brought  up  extravagantly;  you're 
none  of  you  fitted  to  be  poor  men's 
wives.  To  marry  a  man  with  just 
a  few  hundred  a  year  would  mean 
misery  to  you — believe  it,  dear.' 
Helen  cast  down  her  eyes. 

*  I  wasn't  thinking  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
mother.' 

*  The  first  glamour  wears  off,  and 
then — well,  then  life  begins,  and  you 
can't  imagine  how  hard  it  is.  I  don't 
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think  Fm  mercenary,  but  oh,  what  a 
frightful  deal  one  can  do  with  money  !' 

*  ril  marry  Mr.  Grosstein  if  you 
want  me  to,  mother.' 

Mrs.  Crosfield  raised  her  hands. 

*  Heaven  forbid  !  You  don't  like 
him,  and  therefore  that's  settled. 
But  I'll  tell  you,  Nell,  speaking 
quite  frankly  :  I  think  one  of  the 
most  miserable  things  that  can  hap- 
pen to  a  woman  is  for  her  to  remain 
single.  There  is  nothing  more 
wretched.  She  hasn't  a  particle  of 
liberty  till  she's  too  old  to  enjoy  it ; 
she's  a  waif  in  the  world,  and  it  only 
offers  her  corners.  Oh,  my  dear,  I 
consider  anything  better  than  being 
single,  and  placid,  and  hungry,  and 
merely  watching  other  people.' 

*  Don't  you  think  I  should  marry, 
then,  mother  ?' 

*  I'll  tell  you  just  what  I  think. 
As  soon  as  you  are  married  you'll 
have  every  man  at  your  feet,  because 
you  possess  the  rarest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  that's  charm.  But,  you 
see,  as  a  girl  you're  timid,  and 
tongue-tied,  and  shy — and  don't  know 
how  to  use  your  weapons — and  no 
one  can  teach  you.  And  men  are  so 
shockingly  stupid.  You  will  generally 
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find  that  the  girl  whom  they  all  run 
after,  who  has  heaps  of  offers,  be- 
comes the  dullest  creature  under  the 
sun  as  soon  as  she's  married ;  while 
the  woman  who  thrones  it  as  likely 
as  not  only  secured  her  husband  by 
the  merest  fluke.  And  you're  like 
that,  you  see.  You're  shy ;  you 
haven't  the  blatant  good  looks  that 
attract  the  young  man ;  and  even 
your  music  is  a  drawback  to  you, 
for  there's  scarcely  one  man  in  a 
thousand  who  doesn't  in  his  heart 
think  music  a  bore.  So,  quite 
honestly,  I  don't  think  you'll  marry 
— I  mean  for  love,  of  course,  with  a 
suitable  man.  You  don't  care  for 
dancing ;  you're  not  a  flirt  or  a  romp 
— in  fact,  my  dear,  you  have  a  soul, 
and  can't  hide  it  enough  to  attract 
the  average  male.' 

*  Is  it  so  very  dreadful  to  be  an  old 
maid  ?    I  could  teach  music  ' 

*Not  while  I  live.  That's  the 
terrible  thing,  of  course ;  it  keeps 
me  awake  at  night.  If  anything — 
which  God  forbid  ! — were  to  happen 
to  your  dear  father,  we  should  have 
barely  four  hundred  a  year  to  live  on  !' 

*  Couldn't  I  earn  anything,  mother  ? 
I  could  give  lessons  ' 
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'  Lessons !  Why,  look  at  your 
sister's  governesses.  They  are  ladies ; 
they've  been  delicately  brought  up — 
look  at  them  !  They  have  a  room 
somewhere  in  Kensington  or  Blooms- 
bury,  up  on  the  fifth  floor,  and  they 
don't  live  at  all :  they  merely  teach 
and  sleep.  You  remember  that 
pretty  Miss  Heddlestone,  who  left 
us  five  years  ago  to  get  married,  and 
then  broke  it  off?  My  dear,  I  met 
her  last  week,  and  shouldn't  have 
known  her.  I  don't  suppose  that 
she's  more  than  thirty  or  so — but  she 
might  be  forty  or  fifty,  to  judge  by 
her  looks — only,  poor  thing,  no  one 
would  care  to  know  how  old  she  is ! 
Drudgery  ages,  dear,  more  than 
sorrow  or  sickness ;  women  fade 
under  it.  Oh,  Heaven  forbid  that 
a  daughter  of  mine  should  ever  have 
to  earn  her  own  living  !* 

*  If  I  married  Mr.  .  .  .  Grosstein, 
mother,  should  I  be  so  very  rich  V 

*  Rich  !  My  dear,  you  could  have 
what  you  Hked,  do  what  you  liked, 
be  what  you  liked  ;  there  would  be 
absolutely  nothing  beyond  your 
reach.  He  adores  you,  you  see,  and 
he's  .  ;  .  middle-aged,  and  wouldn't 
get  tired  of  you^  but,  on  the  contrary, 
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would  be  always  in  deadly  terror  lest 
you  should  tire  of  him.  So,  you  see, 
he  would  never  change ;  his  worship 
would  last  to  the  end.  And,  my 
dear,  you*d  be  a  great  lady.  You'd 
have  all  the  famous  musicians  of  the 
world  around  you  ;  you*d  be  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  all  the  most  eminent 
men  ;  there's  not  a  great  novelist,  or 
politician,  or  painter,  whom  you 
couldn't  see  at  your  table.  And 
then,  in  the  country,  your  house- 
parties  right  through  the  autumn, 
and  your  trips  on  his  great  steam 
yacht  —  why,  Greece,  that  you 
always  are  raving  about — the  iEonian 
Sea,  the  Archipelago,  Constantinople 
— think  of  months  spent  cruising 
about,  with  pleasant  company  always! 
Ah !  my  dear,  I've  been  rattling  on, 
but  just  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  this. 
You  don't  like  the  man,  and  it's 
settled.' 

'  Would  you  and  father  come  and 
stay  with  me  ?' 

*  Why,  of  course ;  and  you  could 
have  had  one  of  the  girls  with  you 
always.  That's  the  advantage  of  a 
large  family !' 

*  Would  he  allow  that,  do  you 
think  ?' 
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*  Allow  !  My  dear,  it  would  be  for 
you  to  allow  things.  He  would 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  on  his 
knees  before  you ;  what  you  said 
w^ould  be  law.' 

*  I  should  be  awfully  rich,  mother  ? 
And  able  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  for 
you,  and  the  girls,  and  anyone  I 
cared  for  ?  I  should  be  awfully, 
awfully  rich  ?' 

*So  rich,  my  dear,  that  I  should 
never  worry  again  about  the  future  of 
any  one  of  my  children.' 

*  And  will  you  promise  to  come  to 
Greece  with  me  ?  Oh,  Greece  would 
be  lovely  !    Will  you  promise  ?' 

*  You  foolish  child !' 

*  Will  you  promise  ?    You  must !' 
Mrs.  Crosfield  laughed  merrily. 

*  I  promise.  But,  Nell,  you  don't 
mean  to  ' 

*  Yes,  mother,  I  will.  You're 
right,  I  see  that.  I'm  the  eldest 
girl ;  we've  no  brothers ;  I  mustn't 
only  consider  myself.  I'll  marry 
Mr.  Grosstein,  mother.' 

*  My  dear,  I  should  be  the  un- 
happiest  woman  in  the  world  if  I 
thought  I  had  influenced  you  in  any 
way  ' 

*  You've  only  been  quite  frank 
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with  me,  dear,  and  told  me  the  truth. 
You're  right ;  I  shall  be  an  old  maid, 
I  suppose,  if  I  don't  take  Mr.  Gros- 
stein — and  that  wouldn't  be  fair  to  the 
others.    So  I  will,  mother.' 

*  Think  it  over,  dear ;  there's  no 
hurry.  You  needn't  give  an  answer 
to-day.' 

*  Oh  yes,  I  will,  mother — I  will ! 
I've  made  up  my  mind.' 

*  See  him  this  afternoon  if  you  like  ; 
hear  what  he  has  to  say — and  then 
take  time  to  consider.' 

'  What  for  ?  Now  that  I  see  it's 
my  duty  ...  I  don't  like  him,  of 
course — that's  the  worst.  .  .  .  But, 
then,  there's  the  music — and  father 
says  he's  an  honourable  man.  Oh, 
yes,  mother,  I'll  do  it.' 

*  My  dear  Nellie,'  began  Mrs. 
Crosfield  ;  but  the  girl  went  quickly 
to  her,  and  kissed  her  again  and 
again. 

*  Dear  old  mother,'  she  said,  as  she 
caressed  her,  *  you've  been  most 
awfully  sweet !  And  it's  quite  all 
right.  I  see  it  all  clearly  now. 
Don't  you  worry,  mumsie  !  I'll  get 
used  to  him,  in  time — and  then  there's 
the  music.  .  .  .  Oh  yes,  I'll  do 
it  !' 
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And  she  kissed  her  mother  again, 
and  held  her  closely;  while  Mrs. 
Crosfield  could  only  whisper,  *  Nellie, 
Nellie  darling  !*  and  stroke  the  dear 
head,  and  pray  to  God  in  her  heart 
that  all  things  would  turn  out  well. 
Then  the  door  opened,  and  a  foot- 
man came  in. 

*  Mr.  Grosstein  has  called,  madam.* 
Helen  trembled  so  violently  that 

her  mother  was  startled. 

*  Ask  him  to  wait  for  a  minute,'  she 
said. 

But  the  girl  interposed. 

*  No,  no ;  let  him  come  in,  dear,' 
she  whispered.    *  Please.' 

'  At  once  ?'  asked  her  mother 
anxiously. 

*  Yes,  yes — at  once.' 

*  Show  him  in,  then,  Peters,'  said 
Mrs.  Crosfield;  and  the  footman 
went. 

Mrs.  Crosfield  was  full  of  concern. 

*  Nell  dear,'  she  began,  *  don't  for- 
get that  ' 

But  Helen  interrupted  feverishly. 

*  Oh,  mother,  I'm  all  right ;  I'm 
quite  all  right.  Let's  get  it  over — 
let's — get — it — over.' 

And  she  crossed  the  room,  and 
went  back  to  her  chair. 
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Mr.  Grosstein  was  ushered  in. 
He  was  a  short,  stout  man :  very 
bald,  with  a  shining  head,  and  huge, 
pointed  ears  that  stood  out  from 
his  face.  He  was  carefully  and 
quietly  dressed ;  but  a  vague  odour 
of  perfume,  musk,  entered  the  room 
with  him. 

The  footman  announced  him,  and 
went.  Mr.  Grosstein  bowed  to  the 
ladies.  His  dark,  heavy  face  was 
impassive;  but  his  deep-set  eyes 
betrayed  a  curious  nervousness. 
Mrs.  Crosfield  stared  at  the  floor; 
and  for  a  moment  there  was  silence. 

*  I  am  glad  to  find  you  at  home,' 
said  Mr.  Grosstein.  He  spoke  with 
a  slight  foreign  accent,  but  his  voice 
was  melodious  and  pleasant.  *  I  was 
afraid  this  fine  weather  might  have 
tempted  you  out.' 

'  Won't  you  sit  down,  Mr.  Gros- 
stein ?'  said  Mrs.  Crosfield,  noticing 
that  their  guest  was  still  standing. 
And  she  looked  at  him,  and  his 
ugliness  stabbed  her.  Then  her  eyes 
met  Helen's,  and  she  braced  herself 
for  a  great  effort. 

*  Helen,  my  dear,'  she  began. 
But  the  girl  had  divined  her. 

*  My  headache's  much  better,'  she 
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said,  bravely.  *  I'm  quite  all  right, 
thanks.' 

Mr.  Grosstein  flashed  aquick  glance 
at  mother  and  daughter. 

*  Have  you  a  headache  ?  I  am  so 
sorry.' 

*Oh,  it's  nothing,  thanks.  I  get 
them  sometimes.  But  they  go  very 
quickly.' 

Mr.  Grosstein  sat  down  with  his 
back  to  the  light. 

'  The  weather's  so  trying,'  he  said — 
'  a  tropical  heat  one  day,  and  we  freeze 
the  next.  You've  the  courage,  I  see, 
to  have  started  a  fire.  Last  night 
we  dined  with  the  windows  open. 
And  oh,  by  the  way,  I  wish  I  had 
known !  De  Reszke  was  passing 
through  London — Jean — and  took 
me  by  surprise.  I  was  alone,  as  it 
happened ;  no  one  was  with  me.  And 
after  dinner  he  sang  to  me.  Oh, 
dear  Heaven,  how  the  man  sang !' 

Helen's  eye  kindled. 

*  That  must  have  been  lovely !  To 
you  alone  ?' 

*  Yes.  My  secretary,  you  know,  is 
quite  a  fine  pianist,  and  he  played 
the  accompaniment.  I  felt  like  the 
King  of  Bavaria.    Oh,  it  was  great !' 
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*  Do  you  see  him  often  ?'  asked 
Mrs.  Crosfield. 

*  Oh  yes,  in  the  season.  And  they 
stay  with  me  now  and  again  in  the 
autumn,  he  and  his  brother,  and  a 
good  many  more.  I  have  a  Httle 
theatre,  you  know,  in  my  place  in 
Dorset,  and  we  have  fine  times.  Oh, 
splendid  fun !  Last  year  we  did  the 
first  act  of  "  Siegfried,"  and  I  was 
the  dwarf !'  He  laughed.  *  I  fancy 
I  looked  the  part  even  better  than  I 
sang  it !' 

*  I  didn't  know  that  you  sang,'  said 
Mrs.  Crosfield  quickly. 

*  Well,  I  don't,  you  know,  really — 
though  I  used  to,  quite  a  good  deal. 
Dear  me,  if  my  father  hadn't  been  so 
well  off,  I  might  have  become — quite 
a  person.  Instead  of  being  a  mere 
commonplace  millionaire,  I  might 
have  been  Grosstein,  the  barytone ! 
Miss  Crosfield,'  he  went  on,  bending 
forward  a  little.  *  I've  some  news  that 
will  interest  you.  I've  discovered  a 
tenor.  I  have !  A  boy  in  my  stable. 
I  heard  him  singing  this  morning. 
A  voice — well,  there !  He  was  sing- 
ing a  music-hall  song,  some  absurd 
sentimental  ballad — and  I  tell  you  it 
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was  quite  marvellous !  Extraordinary 
—truly!' 

*  Really !'  said  Helen,  all  keenness 
again.  '  And  what  do  you  mean  to 
do?' 

*  I  have  bought  him,'  laughed  Mr. 
Grosstein.  *  His  name  is  Tom  Jen- 
kins ;  I  have  seen  his  father  and 
mother.  I  spoke  of  his  brilliant 
future ;  they  thought  of  the  nine  or 
ten  shillings  he  brought  home  to 
them  every  week.  So  I  capitalized 
the  amount,  and  sent  them  away 
rejoicing ;  and  my  courier  will  start 
with  the  boy  to-morrow  for  Milan.' 

'What  luck  for  the  lad!'  said 
Mrs.  Crosfield,  with  a  glance  at  her 
daughter; 

Helen's  eyes  were  shining,  and  the 
pallor  had  left  her  cheek. 

'Luck  for  me^'  replied  Mr.  Gros- 
stein, 'to  have  discovered  such  a 
wonder.  Why — I  mayn't  live  to  see 
it — but  that  boy  will  be  as  great  a 
tenor  as  ever  has  been.    It's  true.' 

Helen  had  folded  her  hands,  and 
smiled  softly  at  him.  Mrs.  Crosfield 
gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  and  rose. 

*  It  has  been  a  great  joy  to  me,'  Mr. 
Grosstein  went  on,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  Helen.    '  I  live  for  music.    As  one 
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grows  older  one  learns  to  put  things 
in  their  place.  And  music  is  my 
religion,  my  soul.  I  am  so  proud  to 
have  discovered  this  boy,  and  to 
enrich  the  world  with  him  !  I  feel 
like  an  astronomer  who  has  found  a 
new  star !'  Helen  was  listening, 
wholly  engrossed ;  Mrs.  Crosfield 
slipped  noiselessly  across  the  thick 
carpet,  opened  the  door,  and  glanced 
back.  They  had  not  noticed ;  Helen 
had  caught  the  man's  enthusiasm, 
and  was  looking  eagerly  at  him. 
Mrs.  Croslield  smiled  happily,  and 
went.  *  A  star — yes,  a  star  !  I 
assure  you  his  voice  is  a  marvel,  a 
miracle  1  And  he  shall  be  trained — 
you  see,  he's  only  fourteen,  and  has 
nothing  to  unlearn.  He  has  run 
wild  so  far,  and  has  just  sung  out  the 
heart  that  is  in  him.  He  shall  have 
the  very  finest  training  that  Italy  can 
give — and,  mind  you,  not  only  in 
music.  One  must  consider  the  brain 
as  well  as  the  voice.  I  don't  believe 
in  your  stupid  tenors,  who  can't  even 
read  or  write.  And  just  fancy,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  me,  if  I  hadn't  stepped 
in — the  boy  might  have  become  a 
lion-comique — at  the  Pavilion  !' 
He  turned,  and  noticed  that  Mrs, 
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Crosfield  was  gone.  Helen's  eyes 
followed  his ;  she  saw  the  empty 
chair,  and,  with  a  start,  she  remem- 
bered ;  her  pupils  dilated,  and  her 
pale  face  turned  white.  Mr.  Gros- 
stein  looked  eagerly  at  her :  then 
dropped  his  eyes. 

*  I  hope  you  will  go  to  Milan  some 
day  and  hear  him,'  he  said. 

His  voice  was  hoarse,  beads  of 
perspiration  stood  out  on  his  brow. 
Helen  said  nothing.  She  made  evi- 
dent efforts  to  speak,  but  could  not. 
For  two  or  three  seconds  they  sat 
there  in  silence ;  and  the  fire  crackled 
cheerfully  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
confused  noise  of  the  London  streets 
filled  the  room.  He  raised  his  head, 
and  his  eyes  sought  hers. 

*  Will  you  come  to  Milan — with 
me?' 

Helen  gripped  her  chair  with  both 
hands  to  keep  herself  from  falling. 
It  had  come  ;  she  must  be  brave. 

*  Oh,  Helen,  Helen,  will  you  marry 
me  r 

He  had  leaned  forward,  but  the 
girl's  shiver  was  too  palpable,  and  he 
drew  quickly  back. 

*  Do  you  hate  me  so  much  ?'  he 
asked,  with  a  groan. 
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*I — do — not — hate  you,'  she  mur- 
mured faintly,  and  her  voice  sounded 
strange  in  her  ears. 

'  Oh,  my  God,  will  you  marry  me, 
Helen  ?' 

Her  brain  was  stupidly  asking 
what  was  the  scent  that  he  used,  and 
why  did  he  use  it  ?  And  she  forced 
herself  to  think  of  the  music,  Milan, 
the  De  Reszkes,  the  theatre  in  Dorset 
— and  Greece — and  mother,  mother 
and  father,  who  would  be  so  pleased  ! 
And  at  the  thought  her  lips  smiled, 
and  her  eyes  turned  on  him,  as  he 
almost  knelt  at  her  feet ;  then  her 
blood  rolled  back  in  a  torrent,  she 
grew  icy  cold,  her  teeth  chattered. 

*  Helen,  Helen,  will  you  marry 
me?' 

He  seized  one  of  her  hands,  and  it 
suddenly  burned  and  burned.  She 
tried  to  withdraw,  it  but  could  not  ; 
all  strength  had  left  her.  She  felt 
her  hand  blister,  the  skin  cracking. 
She  threw  back  her  head  and  gasped. 

'Helen,  Helen,'  he  cried,  *  I'm  old, 
and  I'm  ugly — but  I  love  you !  I 
asked  your  father  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  not  to  spare  me,  to  let  you 
know  what  a  wretched  life  I've  led. 
But  I'm  not  a  bad  man.    There's  a 
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soul  inside  me — a  soul  like  other 
people's — and  that  soul  is  yours. 
You  shall  do  what  you  like  with  me ; 
ril  be  your  thing,  your  dog!  I've 
been  a  lonely  creature  always — Oh, 
Helen,  help  me,  help  me  !' 

Something  within  her  was  sorry, 
and  could  feel  for  his  loneliness.  And 
it  told  her  that  there  was  good  stuff 
in  the  man,  and  that  anyhow  she 
must  go  through  with  it ;  and  it 
made  her  falter  '  Yes.'  But  while 
she  spoke  the  mist  rolled  away, 
and  she  saw  him ;  and  a  sickness 
spread  over  her,  and  she  moaned. 
But  the  *  yes '  had  reached  him  ;  he 
gave  a  great  bound,  and  drew  her 
towards  him. 

'  Darling,  darling  !'  he  cried — *dar- 
ling  !' 

He  flung  his  arms  round  her  waist, 
and  she  shivered  and  closed  her  eyes. 
And  then  the  horrible  sickly  scent 
fell  on  her  and  stole  into  her  brain,  as 
Mr.  Grosstein  leaned  passionately 
forward  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 
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Miss  Marrisdaile  was  conscious  of 
a  pricking  sensation  in  her  throat,  but 
she  restrained  herself. 

*  I  could  stop  in  my  bedroom,  you 

know,  dear  *  urged  Miss  Hartopp 

plaintively. 

*  It  would  fidget  me,  Lucy,'  replied 
Miss  Marrisdaile,  straining  a  smile  to 
cover  her  impatience.  *  And  this  flat 
of  ours  is  such  a  bandbox,  one  can 
hear  every  word  ' 

Miss  Hartopp  raised  protesting 
hands. 

*  Oh,  Morrie,  you  don't  think  I 
would  listen  !' 

Again  Miss  Marrisdaile  essayed 
her  wan,  deprecating  smile. 

*  Of  course  not,  Lucy.  What  an 
idea!  But  the  mere  notion  that 
another  person  is  within  earshot — 
don*t  you  see  ? — is  disconcerting, 
that's  all.    And  as  I   haven't  the 
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faintest  conception  of  what  he  can 
want  of  me,  or  why  he  should  ask 

to  see  me  alone  * 

Miss  Hartopp  giggled. 

*  I'm  sure  that  he  means  to  ' 

*  My  dear  Lucy,  don't  be  absurd  !  I 
had  lost  sight  of  him  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  till  I  met  him  the  other  day. 
But  it  fidgets  me,  and  I  shall  be  more 
comfortable,  that's  all.  Besides,  you 
owe  the  Wilsons  a  visit  ' 

'  As  if  they  ever  wanted  to  see  me!' 

*  That's  the  mistake  you  make — 
you're  becoming  hypochondriacal,  my 
child — and  it's  bad  at  your  time  of 
life.'  ^ 

Miss  Hartopp's  pale  blue  eyes 
turned  misty,  and  her  chin  trembled. 

*  I'm  only  two  years  older  than 
you,  Morvenna.' 

'  At  oicr  time  of  life,  then.  Buck 
up,  Lucy,  for  God's  sake  !  After  all, 
we're  not  fossils.  Go  and  see  the 
Wilsons,  and  be  bright  and  cheerful ; 
you  can  if  you  like.  Good  heavens ! 
they  ask  you  to  dinner,  and  that's 
worth  something.' 

*  They  send  me  down  with  the 
parson,^  complained  Miss  Hartopp. 

*  A  parson's  better  than  nothing,' 
answered  her  friend.    *  Our  banquets 
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at  home  aren't  so  remarkably  festive 
that  you  can  afford  to  quarrel  with 
half  your  visiting  list.  Go,  now,  like 
a  good  girl.' 

Miss  Hartopp  smiled  weakly,  and 
fumbled  at  her  gloves. 

*  Is  my  hat  all  right,  Morrie  ?* 

*  Quite ;  it  looks  very  well.' 

*  Do  you  think  I  was  wise  to  alter 
the  ribbon  ?' 

*  Yes  ;  it's  better  that  way.' 

*  If  only  it  doesn't  rain-  ' 

*  My  dear,  you  have  an  umbrella.' 

'  If  a  drop  or  two  falls  on  that  hat 
it  will  be  ruined.' 

*  The  sun's  shining,  Lucy  ;  there'll 
be  no  rain  to-day.' 

*  You  think  not  ?  I  saw  quite  a 
black  cloud  while  I  was  dressing. 
Shall  I  take  an  omnibus,  do  you 
think,  or  the  underground  ?' 

Miss  Marrisdaile  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  her  foot  tapped  the  floor. 

*  I  should  take  whichever  was 
nearest,'  she  answered  shortly. 

Her  friend  was  reproachful. 

*0h,  Morrie,  that's  so  like  you! 
When  you  know  that  my  face  gets 
greasy,  if  I  have  to  walk  in  the  sun  !' 

Miss  Marrisdaile  looked  round  the 
room  before  she  spoke. 
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*  Mrs.  Wilson  won't  bother  about 
your  face,  Lucy.' 

*  But  /  shall.  I  shall  feel  uncom- 
fortable. Besides,  there  might  be 
somebody  there.  Though  I've  rubbed 
a  bit  of  cream  on  my  handkerchief, 
and  while  the  servant's  opening  the 
door  ' 

'  Exactly ;  so  that's  all  right. 
You  had  better  go  now,  dear.  Good- 
bye.' 

Miss  Hartopp  offered  her  cheek. 

*  I  wish  you  would  take  a  little 
more  interest  in  me,  Morrie.' 

*  Lucy,  Lucy,  don't  be  silly!' 

*  I  know  you're  quite  indifferent  as 
to  how  I  look.  Of  course,  it's  all 
right  for  you,  with  your  com- 
plexion ' 

^  Are  you  going  ?' 

It  had  escaped  her,  and  she  couldn't 
help  it.  Miss  Hartopp  gave  a 
startled  look,  and  with  an  *  Oh, 
Morrie!'  she  fluttered  away;  the 
outer  door  opened  and  closed,  and 
rustling  skirts  flounced  down  the 
stairs. 

Morvenna  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
her  hand  gripped  a  chair,  seized  it, 
and  shook  it. . . .  Then  her  eyes  turned 
to  the  tiny  clock  on  the  mantelpiece. 
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'Four  already,'  she  murmured. 
*  HeUl  be  here  in  half  an  hour 
and  she  went  hurriedly  to  her  bed- 
room. .  .  . 

Mr.  Chambers  found  the  ascent  of 
the  five  floors  fatiguing ;  and  puffed 
considerably  when  he  attained  the 
last  landing.  He  was  a  pleasant- 
looking  man  of  forty-two  or  three,  a 
trifle  corpulent,  and  by  no  means  of 
distinguished  appearance  ;  but  he  had 
kind  gray  eyes,  and  a  certain  air  of 
strength  somewhat  corrected  his  mas- 
siveness.  He  paused  for  a  moment 
as  he  stood  outside :  then  he  pressed 
the  bell,  and  stared  curiously  at  the 
door,  which  was  opened  by  Miss 
Marrisdaile  herself. 

*  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Chambers  ?' 
She  had  schooled  her  voice ;  it  rang 
clear,  but  a  tremor  was  there.  *  Come 
in  ;  I'm  glad  to  see  you.' 

He  placed  his  hat  and  stick  in 
the  rack,  and  followed  her  into  the 
room. 

*  Won't  you  sit  down  ?* 

Mr.  Chambers  let  himself  drop 
into  a  chair,  and  there  was  an  instant 
— a  long,  long  instant  it  seemed  to 
both — of  silence.  Then  he  turned 
his  eyes  on  his  hostess,  and  jerked 
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out,  as  though  the  thought  had 
suddenly  come  to  him  : 

*  Do  you  know — it  struck  me  the 
other  day — you're  not  changed  a 
bit?' 

Morvenna  laughed. 

*  Tm  thirty-five.' 

*  A  woman's  as  old  as  she  looks.' 

*  You  haven't  changed  much  either. 
I  was  surprised  when  I  saw  you  last 
week  at  the  Martins'.  And  how  are 
you  ?' 

*  Oh,  I'm  very  well,  thanks. 
You've  a  nice  place  here.' 

*  They're  not  my  things,  you  know, 
but  my  friend's.  She  loves  all  this 
bric-a-brac' 

*  Don't  you  ?' 

'  Oh,  I  hate  it !  The  room's  small 
enough,  and  one  can't  stir  without 
knocking  something  or  other  over. 
You  knew  her,  by  the  way.  I 
wonder  whether  you  will  remember  ? 
Lucy  Hartopp  ' 

*  Hartopp  ?  .  .  .  Dear  me  !  a  tall, 
graceful  girl,  who  took  such  high 
honours  at  the  University  ' 

*  Yes  ;  we're  living  together.' 

*  Oh,  that  must  be  very  pleasant. 
She's  awfully  clever,  of  course — and 
you  always  liked  clever  people.' 
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Miss  Marrisdaile  bowed  her  head. 

*  She  had  what  they  call  brain 
exhaustion  five  years  ago  ;  she  had 
been  working  too  hard — and  was 
forced  to  give  all  that  up/ 

*  What  a  misfortune,  poor  thing  ! 
She  was  so  brilliant.' 

*  Yes :  she  overtaxed  her  brain. 
A  woman's  brain,  it  appears,  can't 
stand  very  much.  She  had  even  to 
abandon  her  teaching.  And  now  we 
two  live  together — for  economy.' 

Mr.  Chambers  looked  his  sym- 
pathy. 

*  And  you  still  write,  of  course  ?  I 
have  read  your  books,  you  know.' 

*  What  an  act  of  devotion  !'  She 
laughed.  *  I  didn't  know  that  you 
were  one  of  my  faithful  two  hundred.' 

*  Two  hundred  ?' 

*Well,  I've  published  three  books 
altogether,  and  that  was  the  average 
sale.* 

*  What  a  shame !' 

*  I  don't  know ;  they  were  poor 
stuff,  really,  although  I  didn't  think 
so  then.* 

*  And  I'm  sure  you  don't  now.  Of 
course,  my  opinion's  worth  nothing, 
but — why,  you  had  splendid  notices  !' 

'  One  or  two  friends  on  the  press 
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spoke  very  well  of  them.  But  at 
any  rate  they  didn't  sell.' 

*  You  amaze  me — you  do  indeed  ! 
Is  that  why  nothing  of  yours  has 
come  out  these  last  few  years  ?* 

*That  is  the  reason.  You  see, 
publishers  are  scarcely  philanthro- 
pists. I  review,  when  I  can  induce 
an  editor  to  send  me  a  book — and 
I  occasionally  get  a  stray  poem  or 
story  into  a  magazine.' 

Mr.   Chambers  could   only  say 

*  Oh  !'  He  was  evidently  very  sur- 
prised, and  fidgeted  uncomfortably 
in  his  chair.  Miss  Marrisdaile  broke 
the  silence. 

*  I  was  betwixt  and  between,  you 
see — too  good — or  too  dull — for  the 
ordinary  public,  and  not  good  enough 
to  appeal  to  the  people  who  really 
know.  But  we  won't  talk  of  myself ; 
the  subject's  not  fascinating.  How 
about  you  ?' 

*  Oh,  I'm  still  in  business,  of 
course !' 

*  And,  I  hope,  prosperous.' 

*  Oh  yes,  I've  done  very  well.  It's 
hard  work,  but  I  like  it.  You  see, 
it's  all  I'm  fit  for.'     He  laughed. 

*  As  you  used  to  tell  me.' 

Morvenna  bit  her  lip. 
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*  Did  I  ?  I  was  a  great  fool  in 
those  days.' 

*  Not  at  all ;  you  were  quite  right. 
But  I  never  was  good  at  learning. 
Dear  me,  how  I  tried  to  read — the 
books  that  you  read !' 

He  fairly  bubbled  over  at  the 
recollection  ;  then  he  took  a  more 
sombre  tone. 

*  You  will  have  heard  of  my  poor 
wife's  death — a  little  more  than  two 
years  ago.  .  .  .  She  wasn't  clever,  you 
know ;  she  was  like  me.  But  we 
weren't  very  happ3^  .  . 

*  I  am  sorry. . . .  You  have  children  ?' 

*  Three  —  two  girls  and  a  boy. 
How  strange  it  is  that  we  should 
never  have  met,  all  these  years,  till 
last  week  1' 

*  I  go  out  very  seldom.' 

*  I  saw  you  once — at  a  first  night 
at  the  Royalty.  A  friend  of  mine — at 
least,  not  exactly  a  friend,  but  I  had 
helped  him  with  money — had  a  piece 
done,  and  he  gave  me  a  ticket.  In 
the  dress-circle,  you  know — front 
row.  And  I  saw  you  down  there — 
in  the  stalls.' 

*  Why  didn't  you  speak  to  me  ?' 

*  Oh,  you  seemed  to  know  every- 
body, and  I — hadn't  the  pluck  !'  He 
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laughed  merrily.  *  You  were  such  a 
swell — shaking  hands  with  all  the 
distinguished  people  in  London — and 
I  felt  as  though  "  auctioneer  '*  were 
written  all  over  me  !' 

Miss  Marrisdaile  smiled  rather 
grimly. 

*  The  people  weren't  perhaps  quite 
as  distinguished  as  you  think.  Oh, 
do  you  know,  Fm  really  very  glad  to 
see  you,  to  have  met  you  again  ;  you 
bring  quite  a  whiff  of  the  old  days. 
It  must  be  about  fifteen  years  ago 
that  you  first  came  to  the  house  with 
poor  Harold.  What  great  friends 
you  were  !* 

*  The  best  chap  Pve  ever  known, 
that  brother  of  yours.' 

*Yes.  Poor  Harold!  My  life 
might  have  been  different  if  he 
hadn't  died.' 

*  Aren't  you  happy,  then,  Morrie  ? 
Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  ' 

He  rose,  and  looked  as  though  he 
had  done  something  wrong.  She 
smiled  softly  at  him,  and  a  tinge  of 
faintest  pink  spread  over  her  cheek. 

'  I  like  you  to  call  me  Morrie,'  she 
said.  *  Why  not  ?  We're  such  old 
iriends.  We  needn't  be  stiff  with 
each  other,  Tom.' 
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The  man  looked  at  her  out  of  his 
pleasant  eyes,  and  held  oat  his  hand, 
which  she  took.  Then  he  sat  down 
again,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of 
content. 

*  I'm  glad  you  feel  like  that,'  he 
said ;  *  it  helps  me  a  lot.  Oh  yes, 
we're  friends,  and  I'm  a  good  friend  ; 
rU  say  that.  And,  look  here,  I'll 
come  to  business  straight  away.  You 
must  have  been  very  surprised  when 
you  got  my  letter.' 

*  Well,  I  was,  of  course.  You  told 
me  I  could  do  you  a  favour.  By 
the  way,  how  did  you  get  my 
address 

'In    Who's  Who.'" 

*  What !  have  they  still  got  me 
there  ?'  she  asked.  *  That's  wonder- 
ful, too.' 

He  leaned  over  and  beamed  at 
her. 

*My  dear  Morrie,  you're  a  cele- 
brity, and  don't  seem  to  know  it.' 
She  smiled  rather  wanly. 

*  A  celebrity !  Well,  we  won't 
talk  about  that ;  but  I  like  you  to 
think  that  I  am.  And  now,  what  is 
this  favour  ?' 

Mr.    Chambers   turned  sheepish, 
and  looked  almost  furtively  at  her. 
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'  I  want  to  marry  again.  .  . 

For  a  moment  the  room  danced  in 
her  eyes.  The  thought  she  had  not 
dared  to  formulate,  that  had  been 
throbbing  within  her  ever  since  she 
received  his  letter,  now  stared  at  her, 
shrieked  in  her  ears.  Dear  God,  it 
was  true,  then  !  She  saw  in  a  flash 
her  solitary,  wretched  existence  now 
already  behind  her ;  her  evenings  of 
dull,  bitter  pain,  her  hopeless  waking, 
her  pillow  wet  with  powerless,  futile 
tears.  The  bold  front  crumbled  that 
she  had  held  to  the  world  ;  love,  the 
impossible,  for  which  she  had  dared 
no  longer  even  to  yearn — love  stood 
there.  A  man  who  saw  her  with  the 
eyes  of  ten  years  ago,  with  eyes  that 
were  blind  to  her  wrinkles,  her  faded 
hair,  her  wasted  and  shrunken  figure. 
A  heart  on  which  she  could  rest 
her  poor,  weary  heart ;  sympathy, 
sympathy  ...  in  the  dim  future, 
perhaps  even  children.  .  .  .  And 
through  the  mist,  the  rainbow,  her 
eyes  sought  him  who  was  hers,  her 
own,  her  lover,  her  husband.  She 
beamed  on  him  hungrily  ;  and  all  the 
while  her  face  was  rigid  and  calm, 
and  she  heard  herself  say : 

*  So  you  want  to  re-marry  ?* 
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He  was  swaying  about  in  his  chair 
and  cracking  his  fingers. 

*  Yes,  Morrie,  I  do.' 

Oh  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  ask 
herself  whether  she  would  take  him 
or  not,  this  man  she  had  so  scornfully 
rejected  twelve  years  ago  !  The  dear 
delight,  the  keen  gladness,  of  pretend- 
ing to  debate  !  There  was  a  side  of 
her  that  marked,  with  a  sneer,  his 
huge  hands  and  feet,  his  narrow  fore- 
head and  double  chin :  that  branded 
him  *  tradesman  ' — a  man  who  sold 
chairs  and  tables,  bedroom  suites. 
.  .  .  And  she  egged  on  this  other 
self  to  advance  its  silly  objections, 
to  point  out  his  clumsy  boots,  and 
the  way  he  breathed  through  his 
mouth ;  his  entire  lack  of  higher  cul- 
ture, or  feeling  for  art.  .  .  .  And 
in  that  second  of  silence  she  floated 
on  a  broad  river,  and  lilies  rose  up 
around  her  and  covered  her  face,  and 
there  was  music — sweet,  happy  music 
— and  her  soul  was  singing.  Joy 
overwhelmed  her ;  she  half  closed 
her  eyes  as  she  thought  of  the  lips 
that  would  soon  be  kissing  her  lips, 
of  the  shoulder  her  tired  head  would 
lean  on,  of  the  arm — the  strong, 
strong  arm — that  would  clasp  her 
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waist  and  scatter  her  cares.  Oh 
God — dear  God — this  was  good  of 
Thee.    At  last,  and  at  last ! 

*  And  as  she's  a  niece  of  yours,  I 
fancied  that  you  ' 

Had  she  heard?  Was  it  true? 
Was  it  real  ?  Rushing  waters 
drowned  her ;  she  felt  herself  die. 
Her  heart  gave  one  leap  and  stopped. 
Miserable  tears  streamed  from  her 
eyes  ;  all  control,  all  restraint,  had 
left  her.  She  wrung  her  hands 
feebly  as  she  sobbed  and  moaned : 

'  I  thought  you  meant  me.* 

*  Morrie !' 

He  had  sprung  to  his  feet,  and 
looked  as  though  he  had  struck  her, 
had  stabbed  her.  All  his  roughness 
was  gone ;  he  shook,  and  moaned  at 
her  grief. 

*Yes,  I  did.  I  thought  you 
meant  me !' 

She  didn't  care — she  didn't  care ! 
All  was  too  black  around  her — 
too  black,  too  black !  The  hope- 
less future  caught  her  again,  and 
crushed  her ;  she  saw  the  long 
procession  of  wretched  to-morrows. 
Her  biting  pain  broke  down  every 
barrier.  She  didn't  care — she  didn't 
care !  .  .  .    And   then   he  leaned 
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forward  and  touched  her — and,  with 
a  gasp  and  a  cry,  she  seized  hold  of 
the  reins,  and  lifted  her  head,  and 
smiled. 

'  Sit  down,'  she  said,  and  her  voice 
rang  clear.  *  Oh,  what  a  pretty 
exhibition  !'  She  let  her  tears  dry 
on  her  cheek,  and  she  waved  her 
hand  at  him.  *  It's  all  right,  and  it's 
funny,  too.  I  did  think  you  meant  me ! 
And — dear  Lord! — I  should  have 
jumped  at  you.  There  !  Open  con- 
fession, you  see !  What  a  good 
fellow  you  are  not  to  laugh !  And 
now,  after  this  little  attack  of  hys- 
teria— my  life  is  dull,  you  know,  and 
I  suppose  I  feed  on  myself — now  tell 
me,  which  niece  is  it — which  of  the 
two,  Hilda  or  Maggie  V 

He  could  not  speak.  He  had 
looked  into  a  woman's  soul,  and 
its  loneliness  appalled  him  ;  he  stood 
silent  as  before  the  dead.  His 
fingers  twitched ;  all  that  was 
unconscious  within  him  was  striv- 
ing for  utterance,  clamouring  to 
pierce  the  wall.  He  could  only 
murmur  : 

'  Morrie!  Morrie!' 

Miss  Marrisdaile  was  quite  calm 
now. 
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*My  dear  Tom,'  she  said,  *sit 
down.  Collect  yourself.*  And  she 
laughed.  *  With  your  leave  we'll 
forget  all  this.  I  was  rather  rude 
to  you,  I  believe,  twelve  years  ago, 
very  disdainful  and  haughty — heaven 
knows  why  ! — and  youVe  had  your 
revenge.' 

*  Oh,  Morrie  !  revenge  !* 

*  Let  us  call  it  poetic  justice.  But, 
mercy  !  see  what  a  hostess  I  am  ! 
Fve  forgotten  the  tea.  Stop  there; 
I'll  bring  it.    We've  no  maid.' 

She  went ;  and  came  back  in  ten 
minutes,  bearing  a  tray,  of  which  he 
relieved  her ;  and  she  poured  out 
the  tea,  and  gave  him  a  cup,  and 
sipped  her  own,  calmly.  All  her  old 
brave  reliance  had  returned  to  her ; 
and  she  had  smoothed  her  hair,  and 
her  eyes  bore  not  a  trace  of  their 
tears. 

*  My  dear  Tom,'  she  began,  '  you've 
a  very  good  heart — you  always  did 
have — and  I  see  I've  upset  you. 
Oddly  enough,  I'm  not  half  as 
ashamed  as  I  should  be.  I  feel  that 
I  owed  it  you  somehow ;  I  was  such 
an  arrant  fool  when  I  was  a  girl !  And 
this  thing  makes  a  link  between  us  ; 
we'll  always  be  friends.    And  now 
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let's  be  sober  and  serious,  and  talk 
over  your  affairs.' 

Mr.  Chambers  got  up,  and  held  out 
his  hand. 

*  I  think  I  had  rather  ' 

*You  needn't.  I  assure  you  it's 
quite  all  right  now.  My  dear  man, 
I  did  have  a  mad  sort  of  notion — but 
I  knew  it  was  mad.  If  you  leave  me 
now  without  telling  me,  I  shall  feel 
horribly  ashamed.  If  you  are,  as  I 
take  you  to  be,  my  honest  and 
faithful  friend — and  I  assure  you  I 
want  a  friend — you  will  forget  my 
hysterical  folly,  and  sit  down,  and 
quietly  discuss  things.'  He  paused 
for  a  moment,  but  her  smile  re- 
assured him;  he  went  back  to  his 
chair.  *  That's  right !  And  now 
which  is  it,  Hilda  or  Maggie  ?' 

Mr.  Chambers  turned  very  red. 

*  Oh,  I  '  he  murmured,  and 

stopped. 

*  Come,  come,'  urged  Miss  Marris- 
daile,  *  you  must  tell  me.  I  imagine 
it's  Hilda.' 

He  nodded  shamefacedly. 

*  She's  the  prettier  of  the  two,  of 
course.    Does  she  know  ?' 

He  cleared  his  throat. 

*  I  fancy  she  has  some  idea  ' 
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*  Tell  me,  why  did  you  want  my 

advice,  or  opinion  ?* 

*  Well,  she's  only  twenty,  and  Fm 
forty- three.  And  Fve  a  sort  of  sus- 
picion, at  times,  that  her  mother  .  .  . 
may  be  putting  some  pressure  upon 
the  girl.  .  . 

Miss  Marrisdaile  toyed  with  her 
spoon.  Hilda !  Hilda's  mother  had 
married  when  her  sister  was  little 
more  than  a  child.  She  had  fallen 
vaguely  in  love  with  a  clerk  in  the 
City,  and  had  led  a  discontented  and 
reproachful  existence  ever  since. 
There  had  never  been  much  sym- 
pathy between  the  sisters,  and  they 
met  but  rarely.  And  Hilda  had 
inherited  the  feeble  prettiness  of 
her  mother,  the  feeble  intelligence 
too ;  she  was  vapid,  foolish,  caring 
only  for  dances,  tennis,  amusement, 
her  one  anxiety  to  *  marry  well.' 
What  sort  of  a  wife  would  Hilda 
make  for  this  honest,  simple  man  ? 
And  her  eyes  signalled  warning,  but 
her  woman's  loyalty  held  her  back  ; 
she  could  not  spoil  the  girl's  chance 
— her  niece,  after  all.  .  .  .  And  besides, 
what  would  he  want  of  his  wife  ? 
She  would  give  him  all  he  would 
want,  perhaps  —  Hilda,  that  little 
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goose,  with  her  pink  and  white  face, 
and  her  fat,  fooUsh  eyes !  Oh,  men — 
men ! 

*  What  do  you  think  ?'  asked  Tom 
Chambers. 

*  How  old  are  your  children  ?' 

*  The  boy*s  nine,  and  the  girls 
seven  and  four,'  he  replied.  *  They're 
dear  little  things,  and  very  affection- 
ate. But  they  need  a  mother,  you 
know.' 

A  mother !  Oh,  she  would  have 
loved  them  !  She  would  have  taken 
these  orphans  to  her  heart  —  her 
lonely  heart  that  had  nothing  to  care 
for!  ^ 

*  Hilda's  a  bit  young,  of  course. 
You're  twenty  years  older.  That's 
the  only  objection  I  see,  and  it  isn't 
a  grave  one.' 

Yes,  the  face — the  face,  that  was 
all  they  cared  for  !  Hilda  to  edu- 
cate children,  Hilda  who  devoured 
novelettes,  and  had  not  an  idea  in 
her  head ! 

*  Of  course,  she's  young,'  said  Mr. 
Chambers.  *  And  I  feel  that  it's 
just  a  bit  foolish.  But  the  fact  is, 
you  see  ' 

*  You're  in  love  with  her  ?' 

His  sheepish  look  gave  the  answer ; 
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she  crossed  her  hands  on  her  lap,  and 
smiled. 

*  Then  marry  her,  my  dear  man  ! 
Be  her  master,  that's  all,  and  don't 
believe  that  because  she's  young,  and 
you're  not,  she's  making  a  magnificent 
sacrifice.  The  girl's  all  right.  She 
needs  guidance,  of  course,  but  you'll 
see  to  that.  Marry  her,  by  all 
means.  You  might  do  much  worse. 
Let  me  see,  I'll  be  your  aunt !' 
and  she  laughed  pleasantly  at 
him. 

*  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you,  Morrie  ?' 

'  Nothing,  nothing,  except — though 
I  don't  think  I  need  ask  it — never  to 
let  Hilda  know.' 

'You  need  not  ask  it.'  He  was 
reproachful. 

'  No,  I  feel  that.    Well  ' 

She  made  a  half-gesture,  as  though 
to  imply  that  the  conference  was 
ended.    But  he  did  not  rise. 

*  I'm  afraid  you're  not  happy,'  he 
said. 

*  Happy!'  She  smiled.  *  Don't 
take  an  advantage  over  me,  Tom. 
I  showed  myself  to  you  as  I  have 
never  done  before,  or  shall  again,  to 
a  living  soul.     You  asked  me  to 
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marry  you  twelve  years  ago,  and  I 
wouldn't;  and  I'm  an  old  maid — a 
dreary,  fusty  old  maid.  That's  all. 
I  wrote  poetry,  and  thought  that  was 
life.  Two  or  three  men  besides  you 
made  me  offers.  I  talked  of  art,  and 
scorned  domesticity.  I  didn't  know 
then  that  art  meant  living  with 
Lucy  Hartopp,  and  dining  off  tea 
and  a  boiled  egg,  and  having  nothing 
in  this  world  to  do  or  care  for.' 

*  Then  your  books  ' 

*  Don't  you  see  ?  I  know  nothing 
of  life,  of  real  men  or  women.  When 
I  was  young,  and  a  fool,  I  wrote 
about  delirious  love,  and  blinding 
passion,  and.  fustian  like  that.  I 
thought  I  was  a  genius.  Yes,  I  did, 
you  know — it's  a  fact.  I  was  half 
baked,  as  all  women  are  who  ex- 
clusively live  by  the  brain.  And 
I've  got  just  what  I  deserved.  That's 
all.  It's  not  worth  making  a  fuss 
about — and  I  don't,  as  a  rule.' 

*  You're  still  quite  young — it's  not 
too  late  ' 

He  felt  he  had  bungled,  and  blushed. 
She  only  smiled. 

*  Everything's  too  late  for  me, 
Tom.  At  least,  I've  this  much  to 
be  grateful  for — my  father  left  me  a 
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hundred  a  year,  and  I  make  another 
fifty  or  so  by  my  writing.' 
'  Fifty  !' 

He  stared  his  amazement. 

*  Did  you  think  I  was  rolling  in 
wealth  ?  Oh,  I  can  tell  you  there  are 
thousands  of  single  women  who'd 
give  ten  years  of  their  life  to  be  as 
well  off  as  that !  Lucy  has  a  hundred 
a  year  too — they  gave  her  a  pension 
— and  we  club  together.  Of  course, 
it's  not  luxury,  but  at  least  we  have 
this  place,  which  is  home  of  a  sort, 
and  need  not  pinch  or  scrape  too 
much.  Oh,  things  might  be  a  good 
deal  worse !' 

*  You  don't  keep  a  servant  ?' 

*  We've  a  woman  who  comes  in  the 
morning.  It's  comfortable  enough. 
And  Lucy's  a  very  good  cook.  Poor 
thing,  it's  all  she  can  do!' 

*  Can  I  help  you  in  any  way, 
Morrie  ?'  he  asked,  very  gently. 

*  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  friend. 
Go  and  propose  to  Hilda.  I  shall  be 
at  the  wedding,  of  course.' 

*  And  you'll  come  to  see  us  ?' 

*  Oh  yes  ;  why  not  ?' 

Go  to  see  them !  See  Hilda 
there ! 

*  Good-bye,  then.'  He  rose.  ^  You'll 
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remember — if  there's  anything  I  ever 
can  do  for  you  ' 

'Oh  yes,  I'll  remember.' 

She  held  out  her  hand.  He  in- 
sisted : 

*  Anything,  anything.  And  see ' — 
he  fished  out  a  card — 'this  is  my 
business  address.  A  word  sent  to 
me  there  ' 

*  That's  nice  of  you,  Tom.  Oh 
yes,  if  I  ever  should  want  you,  or 
you  me — who  knows  ? — we  can  count 
on  each  other.  And  I  hope  you'll  be 
very  happy.  Oh,  I  hope  it  with  all 
my  heart !' 

They  stood  for  a  moment  and 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes;  then 
shook  hands,  and  he  went,  and  she 
heard  him  fumbling  for  his  hat  and 
stick  in  the  dark  little  hall ;  then  the 
outer  door  closed,  and  Miss  Marris- 
daile  sat  in  her  chair,  and  stared  at 
her  empty  tea-cup. 
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<  Oh,  Lettie !'  cried  Miss  Maitland, 
'  where  have  you  been  ?' 

Lettice  Fairfax  laughed,  took  off 
her  hat,  and  swung  it  by  the  ribbons. 
The  room  was  built  over  the  boat- 
house,  and  the  windows  opened  on  to 
the  river.  It  was  a  glorious  June 
day,  with  scarcely  a  cloud  in  the  sky ; 
boats  were  passing  to  and  fro,  and 
not  far  off,  beneath  the  trees,  a  punt 
was  moored,  and  someone  was  play- 
ing the  guitar.  The  melody  came 
pleasantly  over  the  water,  and  the 
swish  of  the  sculls  as  the  boats  went 
by  made  a  soft  accompaniment. 
Lettice  looked  out,  and  drew  a  deep 
breath. 

*  That  girl  has  brought  a  new 
sunshade  to-day,'  she  said. 

*  Lettie,  Lettie  !*  urged  her  friend. 
'  Mother  has  been  so  angry  !  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  ?  She  came  in 
this  morning.     I  didn't  know  you 
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had  gone.  You've  been  out  all 
day!' 

*  I  took  a  run  up  to  town,'  answered 
Miss  Fairfax  shortly. 

'  But  why  not  have  told  me  ?  I 
could  have  made  it  all  right.  You 
know  how  cross  mother  gets.' 

*The  whim  took  me  as  I  passed 
the  station.  I  imagined  for  a  moment 
that  I  was  a  free  person,  I  suppose, 
and  not  the  paid  companion  to  Miss 
Zoe  Maitland.' 

'  Oh,  Lettie  !'  The  pretty,  childish 
face  puckered,  and  the  lips  opened 
wide.  *  Lettie  !  How  can  you  be  so 
unkind,  when  you  know  you're  my 
dearest  friend  ?' 

Miss  Fairfax  laughed.  She  was 
still  recklessly  swinging  her  hat,  much 
to  the  damage  of  that  delicate  fabric. 
She  gave  a  long  look  at  the  girl, 
stroked  her  bright  brown  hair,  threw 
an  arm  round  her  waist,  and  kissed 
her. 

*  A  lot  you  know  about  friendship,' 
she  said,  *  you  doll !  Yes,  that's 
what  you  are,  with  your  pretty  pink 
and  white  face,  and  your  curls,  and 
your  large  blue  saucer  eyes!  And 
it's  good  to  be  a  doll,  too  ;  you  don't 
feel — very  long.    You're  fond  of  me 
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now,  but  if  I  were  dead  you'd  cry 
for  an  hour,  and  then  forget  all  about 
me.* 

*  Lettie  !  Lettie  !  How  can  you 
say  such  things  ?    How  can  you  ?' 

And  Zoe  sobbed,  and  would  not 
be  comforted.  Lettice  patted  her  on 
the  shoulder. 

*  There,  there,  don't  take  on.  I 
say  these  things  because  Fm  jealous, 
that's  all.  Dry  your  eyes,  do ! 
Popples  won't  like  it  if  you're  always 
crying.' 

*  I  wish — you — wouldn't — call  him 
Popples.' 

*  All  right ;  I  won't  any  more. 
Let  me  say,  then,  that  Lord  Popple- 
ton  will  not  be  pleased  if  his  bride 
subsides  into  tears  at  the  slightest 
remark.  Have  you  seen  that  noble 
gentleman  to-day  ?' 

*  He  was  here  to  lunch.  But  oh, 
Lettie  !  his  mother's  ill,  and  if  she 
doesn't  get  better  the  wedding  will 
have  to  be  postponed.  Isn't  it  sicken- 
ing?' 

Zoe's  tears  had  gone  as  they  came. 
She  now  looked  eagerly  at  her  friend, 
inviting  her  sympathy. 

*Very,*  said  Miss  Fairfax  dryly — 
*  very.  It  is  indecent  of  the  old  lady 
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to  select  this  moment  to  indulge  in 
her  ridiculous  complaint.  And  I 
suppose  Popples — I  mean  Lord 
Poppleton — is  very  distressed?' 

*  Oh  yes.  He  hates  putting  things 
off,  he  says.  Isn't  he  sweet,  Lettie  ? 
I  do  love  him  so  !' 

*  You  were  made  for  each  other/ 
her  friend  declared  gravely.  *  I  shall 
always  think  of  you  as  a  Dresden- 
china  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  and 
it's  a  blessing  that  the  same  shelf 
will  hold  you  both.  Is  your  father 
at  home  ?' 

<  Yes— why  ?' 

*  I  have  something  to  say  to  him, 
that's  all.  I  suppose  he's  in  the 
laboratory,  as  usual.  Ouf !  it's  very 
hot.  .  .  .  Look  at  all  those  people 
out  there!  What  a  good  time  they're 
having  !  Do  you  see  that  tall  woman 
on  the  launch  ?  There,  there — look ! 
In  the  rocking-chair,  whispering  to 
the  fat  old  man  !' 

*  Oh  yes  !  Isn't  she  beautifully 
dressed  ?' 

'Very.  That's  Aggie  Rate,  the 
music-hall  singer.' 

*  Music-hall !' 

*  Yes.  She's  the  rage  in  town. 
Look  at  her  diamonds  !' 
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*  Isn't  it  a  funny  thing  to  wear  so 
many  diamonds  on  the  river  ?' 

*  Well,  she's  rather  a  funny  thing 
herself.  She  has  thrown  her  bonnet 
over  the  windmill,  as  the  French 
say.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

*  She's  one  of — them.' 

*Lettie!  Oh,  awful!  And  you 
told  me  to  look  at  her  !'  Zoe  turned 
reproachful  eyes  on  her  friend.  *  How 
wicked  of  you !' 

*  That  makes  you  squeak,  dollie  ? 
Well,  all  women  aren't  as  good  as 
you  and  I.  But  then,  you  see,  they 
haven't  all  got  our  magnificent  ad- 
vantages. It  isn't  everyone  can  be 
daughter  to  a  wealthy  banker,  or  even 
the  companion  to  that  daughter. 
Just  see  how  that  naughty  Aggie's 
laughing  !' 

*  Please  don't  let  us  speak  any  more 
about  such  a  —  person.  I'm  sure 
mother  would  be  angry  if  she  knew.* 

Lettice  laughed. 

*And,  by  the  way,  I  suppose 
"mother's"  not  best  pleased  with 
me?' 

*  She's  going  to  talk  to  you  very 
seriously,  she  said.  You  haven't  told 
me  yet  why  you  went  to  town.' 
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'  To  see  the  devil,  my  dear.' 

*  Lettie  !  What  is  the  matter  with 
you  to-day  ?' 

Lettice  left  the  window,  sat  down, 
and  drew  the  girl  to  her. 

*  What  do  you  think  I  shall  do 
when  you're  married  ?'  she  asked. 

Zoe  stared. 

*  I  haven't  thought  about  it,'  she 
said.  *  But  I'm  sure  Charlie  will 
always  be  glad  to  have  you  stay  with 
us.' 

<  Delighted,  I'm  sure  !  But,  you 
see,  I've  my  living  to  get.' 

*  Yes.  What  a  nuisance !  I  must 
talk  to  Charlie.  Why  don't  you 
marry,  Lettie  ?' 

*  "  *  Nobody  asks  me,  sir,'  she  said, 
'  sir,'  she  said ;  *  nobody  asks  me,  sir,' 
she  said."  '  She  rose,  went  to  the 
window  again,  and  leaned  out.  After 
a  moment  she  returned,  threw  herself 
into  a  chair,  and  drummed  her  fingers 
on  the  table.  *  Le  bon  Dieu  has  a 
keen  sense  of  humour,'  she  said.  *He 
wants  women  to  be  virtuous,  and 
allows  them  to  be  pretty  and  poor.' 

*  Lettie,  you're  blaspheming  !' 

*  So  would  you  if  you  had  no 
money.  Your  mother  pays  me  fifty 
pounds  a  year.   For  that  magnificent 
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salary  I  am  allowed  to  sit  below  the 
salt,  speak  when  I'm  spoken  to,  play 
your  accompaniments,  and  go  to  bed 
at  ten.    And  I'm  twenty- five  !' 

Zoe  was  gazing  open-eyed  at  her. 
Lettice  nodded. 

*  Twenty-five.  I  suppose  if  I'd 
always  been  poor  I  shouldn't  mind  it 
so  much.  There  are  some  women,  I 
dare  say,  who  are  used  to  darning 
their  gloves  and  turning  their  skirts. 
There  are  probably  fifty  thousand 
girls  in  London — pretty  girls,  too, 
and  well  brought  up — who  would 
gladly  change  places  with  me.  Think 
of  it!' 

*  Mother  says  '  began  Zoe. 

Lettice  stopped  her. 

*  Never  mind  what  your  mother 
says.  She's  very  comfortable,  and 
she's  very  sleek,  and  she's  very  moral. 
When  my  poor  old  dad  blew  out  his 
brains  five  years  ago,  he'd  have  done 
very  much  better  to  blow  out  mine, 
too,  and  take  me  with  him.' 

*  Lettice !  I  thought  you  were  so 
happy  here !' 

*  You  thought !  What  on  earth 
made  them  call  you  Zoe,  I  wonder  ? 
Zoe's  Greek  for  soul."  There,  there, 
don't  cry.  You're  a  sweet  little  thing 
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in  your  way,  and  I'll  admit  you've 
done  what  you  could.  And  Fm  fond 
of  you.  Yes,  really  I  am.  Dear  me, 
it's  strange  to  think — I  could  have 
been  such  a  good  person  !  But  when 
you're  always  hunting  for  a  sovereign 
you  haven't  got — I  don't  know — you 
get  soured,  I  suppose.  .  .  .  What's 
the  time,  Zoe  ?' 

Zoe  looked  at  her  watch. 

*  Nearly  six.  We  needn't  dress 
yet.  Look  here,  Lettie  ;  I  can  lend 
you  some  money.  Father  has  given 
me  twenty  pounds  ' 

*  Twenty  pounds  !'  laughed  Lettice, 
*  I  want  millions  !  See,  there's  your 
mother  coming  across  the  lawn.  You 
had  better  go  ;  she  would  rather  be 
alone  with  me.' 

Zoe  ran  to  her  friend,  threw  her 
arms  round  her  neck,  and  kissed  her. 

*  I'll  ask  her  not  to  scold  you,  dear,' 
she  said  ;  *  I'll  tell  her  you're  sorry.' 

And  she  ran  out  of  the  room  and 
down  the  steps  into  the  garden. 

*  Sorry  !'  muttered  Lettice,  *  sorry!' 
She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 

looked  out  on  to  the  river.  Boats 
innumerable  were  passing  —  skiffs, 
punts,  canoes,  dainty  electric  launches, 
each  with  its  pleasant  complement  oif 
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youths  and  maidens ;  and  soft  ripples 
of  laughter  floated  across  the  air. 
She  watched  from  her  window,  and 
sighed.  .  .  . 

'Lettice!'  said  Mrs.  Maitland 
again — *  Lettice  T  And  she  touched 
the  girl  on  the  shoulder. 

Lettice  turned ;  she  had  been 
dreaming.  Mrs.  Maitland  sat  down. 
Lettice  looked  quietly  at  her — at  this 
prosperous,  satisfied  matron — and  an 
angry  light  leaped  into  her  eyes. 

*  Sit  down,  my  dear,  sit  down.* 
Mrs.  Maitland*s  voice  was  full  and 
rich.  She  spoke  slowly,  and  with  the 
air  of  one  who  knows  that  her  words 
carry  weight.  *  Lettice,  I  really  must 
scold  you.    Where  have  you  been  ?* 

Her  tone  was  reproachful,  but  by 
no  means  unkind,  and  Lettice  tried 
to  school  her  voice  in  reply. 

*  I  have  been  to  town,* 

*  You  should  really  have  let  me 
know !  I  would  not  have  refused 
permission,  of  course;  but  still — why, 
I  had  to  go  in  the  punt  myself  with 
Lord  Poppleton  and  Zoe  !* 

Lettice  smiled. 

*  It  isn't  funny,  is  it  ?  I  have  to 
do  that  every  day.' 

Mrs.  Maitland  coughed. 
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'What  did  you  go  to  town  for, 
Lettice  ?* 

*  What  for  ?    Oh,  on  business.' 

<  What  business,  my  dear  ?  It's 
not  a  mystery,  I  suppose?  I  was 
particularly  anxious  for  you  to  be 
here  to-day.  Lady  Barker  called, 
and  she  is  seeking  a  companion  for 
her  daughter.  I,  of  course,  recom- 
mended you  most  warmly.' 

*  That  was  very  good  of  you,  Mrs. 
Maitland,  but  I  am  tired  of  being  a 
companion.' 

*My  dear  child!'  Mrs.  Maitland 
raised  protesting  hands.  *  Unless  any- 
thing happens  to  that  tiresome  Lady 
Poppleton,  Zoe  will  be  married  next 
month,  and  then  what  will  you  do  ?' 

*  I  suppose  I  couldn't  be  useful  to 
you  here  ?'  asked  Lettice  blandly — 
*  to  count  the  linen,  you  know,  or 
take  the  dogs  out,  or  convey  your 
orders  to  cook  ?* 

*  I  shall  miss  you,  my  dear,  of 
course ;  but  what  with  one  boy  in 
the  Guards,  another  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  third  at  Eton,  and  the  fall 
in  stocks  and  the  terrible  cost  of 
everything,  I  am  afraid  it  couldn't 
be  managed.  Of  course,  I  am  glad 
to  find  you  would  like  to  stay  here. 
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Lady  Barker  only  wanted  to  give 
forty  pounds,  but  I  think  I  have  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  make  it  fifty.  And 
you'll  be  very  comfortable  there.* 

'  How  would  you  like  Zoe  to 
be  companion  to  Lady  Barker's 
daughter  V 

Mrs.  Maitland  was  very  shocked. 
She  seemed  to  stop  in  mid-breath, 
and  a  perceptible  quiver  passed  over 
her  full  round  cheeks. 

'My  dear!'  The  two  words  con- 
tained a  volume  of  reproach.  *  My 
dear  child !'  She  shook  her  head 
again  and  again.  *  Of  course,  we  are 
all  very  sorry  for  you.  It's  hard,  I 
know — exceedingly  hard — but  one 
must  be  practical,  Lettice.' 

The  girl  was  leaning  against  the 
wall,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  river. 

*  Yes,  I  mean  to  be  practical,'  she 
said  ;  '  that's  why  I  won't  be  a  com- 
panion any  more.* 

*But  what  will  you  do,  Lettice? 
What  other  avenues  are  open  to  a 
gentlewoman  ?  You  could  be  a 
governess,  of  course ;  but  then — er 
— so  many  accomplishments  are  de- 
manded of  a  governess  nowadays — 
and  the  pay  would  be  no  better.* 

Lettice  laughed  to  herself. 
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*No;  I've  no  intention  of  trying 
that.' 

*  Then  what  else  ?  You  are  surely 
not  thinking  of  the  stage  ?' 

She  pronounced  the  word  with 
such  scorn  that  Lettice  chuckled 
again. 

'  Not  the  regular  stage,'  she  said 
gravely,  *  but  the  music-hall,  per- 
haps.' 

Mrs.  Maitland  gasped.  Her  com- 
plexion lost  a  shade  of  its  rosiness, 
and  her  eyes  were  wide  with  amaze- 
ment. 

*  You  must  be  out  of  your  mind !' 
she  cried. 

*  I  am  a  rather  good  dancer,'  Lettice 
went  on ;  *  in  fact,  it  is  my  one  accom- 
plishment ;  and  I  understand  a  very 
good  living  is  to  be  earned  that  way.* 

*  Lettice!'  Mrs.  Maitland  rose 
from  her  chair.    *  Lettice  1' 

*Of  course,  it  won't  be  pleasant  at 
first — the  skirts  are  so  very  short.' 

*  Short  skirts !  Good  heavens  !  my 
husband  must  speak  to  you.  Really, 
you  must  be  mad.  General  Fairfax's 
daughter  to  dance  in  short  skirts  at  a 
music-hall !' 

'  I  don't  see  the  particular  degrada- 
tion, Mrs.  Maitland.' 
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*No  degradation! — with  a  dress 
that  stops  at  the  knee  !  Why — why 
— all  your  friends  would  cut  you.' 

*  I  have  no  friends.  If  I  had,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  different.' 

*  That  is  ungrateful ;  it  is,  indeed. 
I  knew  your  poor  mother  only  very 
slightly,  but  I  am  sure  I  have  done 
what  I  could.  And  your  cousins  the 
Fanthorpes,  and  your  aunt  Lady 
Minchester  ' 

*  They  send  me  their  cast-off 
clothes.* 

*You  are  showing  a  wicked  and 
rebellious  spirit,  Lettice.  I  am  sur- 
prised beyond  words.  I  am  shocked — 
yes,  shocked.'  She  crossed  the  room 
and  pressed  a  bell.  *  My  husband 
must  speak  to  you  ;  you  will  listen  to 
him,  perhaps.  You  don't  understand 
— how  should  you  ? — all  such  a  step 
would  entail.  So  your  journey  to 
London  to-day  ' 

*  Concerned  my  future  employment. 
Yes,  Mrs.  Maitland.' 

The  elder  lady  sat  down  and  gazed 
perplexedly  at  the  girl. 

'My  husband  will  be  able  to  . . .  put 
things  before  you . . .  more  clearly  than 

I  could  do  Of  course,  this  is  a  mad 

idea  that  you  must  abandon  at  once. 
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You  must  write  to-night.'  A  footman 
came  in.  *  Ask  Mr.  Maitland  to  come 
here.  Tell  him  I  wish  to  see  him 
immediately.'  The  man  went.  *  We 
were  all  hoping  that  you  would  make 
a  good  marriage  some  day.  There  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not.  You 
are  exceedingly  handsome  —  you 
belong  to  one  of  the  best  families 
in  England.' 

*  But  I  have  no  money.  When  the 
smash  came  I  was  engaged  to  Harry 
Wilmot.  His  father  packed  him  off 
to  New  Zealand.  After  three  months 
of  it  there  he  wrote  and  asked  me  to 
release  him.  I  saw  him  the  other 
day.  He  looks  very  happy.  His 
wife  has  ten  thousand  a  year.' 

*  If  you  don't  care  about  being  a 
companion  any  more,  I  am  sure 
your  friends  would  help  you.' 

*  I  have  already  told  you  that  1 
have  no  friends.  They  refused  to 
do  anything  for  my  father.' 

*  What  could  they  do  ?' 

*  A  few  thousand  pounds  would 
have  helped  him  out  of  that  wretched 
company  business,  but  no  one  would 
give  them.  And  then,  when  he — 
died,  leaving  me  a  pauper,  the  family 
took  me  up.    That  meant  staying 
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with  aunts  and  uncles  and  cousins, 
who  asked  me  because  it  was  a  duty. 
I  went  from  one  house  to  another 
like  a  book  in  a  circulating  library. 
And  occasional  five  -  pound  notes 
would  be  slipped  into  my  hand — 
to  buy  gloves  with,  they  would  say. 
But  the  mothers  thought  I  spoiled 
their  daughters'  chances — I  was  an 
interloper  always,  never  a  guest — 
and  at  last,  after  two  years  of  it,  it 
grew  so  intolerable  that  I  became 
a  paid  companion.  Since  then,  at 
least,  I  have  earned  my  board  and 
lodging.' 

Mrs.  Maitland  took  the  girl's  hand 
between  hers. 

*  I  am  sure  we  have  treated  you 
here  like  one  of  ourselves.* 

'You  have  been  very  kind,'  said 
Lettice,  gently  withdrawing  her  hand. 
*  You  have  really  done  all  you  could, 
and  you  mustn't  think  I  am  ungrate- 
ful. I  was  Zoe's  companion,  and  it 
was  natural  that  I  should  fulfil  the 
duties  appertaining  to  the  post.  But 
— and  don't  imagine  I  make  the 
slightest  reflection  upon  you — do 
you  think  it's  pleasant  for  a  young 
woman  of  twenty-five  to  resign  her 
independence,  to  be  a  sort  of  amphi- 
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bious  creature,  neither  a  lady  nor  a 
housemaid  ?* 

Mrs.  Maitland  was  offended. 

*  I  don't  think  it's  fair  to  say  that. 
You  are  excited  now.  I  am  sure  that 
when  you  are  in  a  more  reasonable 

frame  of  mind  '  The  door  opened, 

and  a  tall,  white-haired  man  came 
into  the  room  and  gazed  inquiringly 
around.  *  Charles,  Charles,'  cried 
his  wife,  'you  must  speak  to  this 
girl !  She  talks  of  going  on  a  music- 
hall  !' 

'  What !'  said  Mr.  Maitland.  <  She 
must  be  joking,  surely.' 

*  She  is  not.  Charles,  you  must 
speak  to  her.  I  will  go ;  it  is  time  to 
dress.  And  the  Williamses  coming 
to  dinner !  You  must  speak  to  her, 
Charles.  She  must  promise  to  give 
up  this  wild  idea — she  must  promise 
it  now,  or  ' 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence, 
but  with  one  last  gesture  of  despair 
flounced  heavily  out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Maitland  sat  down  and  looked 
at  the  girl.  He  was  an  old  man, 
very  thin  and  worn,  with  heavy  lines 
around  his  eyes  and  mouth ;  but  his 
back  was  still  straight,  and  his  tired 
eyes  had  not  lost  all  their  fire. 
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'  What  does  this  mean  ?'  he  asked. 

Lettice  threw  herself  into  a  long, 
low  chair  and  crossed  her  hands 
behind  her  head.  Twilight  was  steal- 
ing over  the  river,  the  guitar  had 
been  exchanged  for  a  banjo,  and  the 
merry  tinkle-tinkle  came  faintly  into 
the  room.  Mr.  Maitland  rose  and 
shut  the  window,  returned  to  his  seat, 
and  took  a  cigarette  from  his  case, 
but  did  not  light  it.  He  waited  for 
a  moment,  then  leaned  forward  and 
touched  the  girl  on  the  shoulder. 

*  My  poor  child,'  he  said  very 
gently,  *  tell  me  what  has  happened.' 

Lettice  burst  into  sudden  tears. 
Mr.  Maitland  left  her,  and  walked  to 
and  fro.  At  last  she  mastered  herself 
and  dried  her  eyes. 

*  It  is  not  true  about  the  music- 
hall,'  she  murmured ;  *  I  made  that 
up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  I 
wish  it  were  true.  Mrs.  Maitland 
wanted  to  know  why  I  went  to  town. 
I  lunched  with  Lord  Palsetter  at 
Prince's.' 

*  With  Lord  Palsetter  !  That  was 
not  a  wise  thing  to  do.  He  is  not  a 
young  man,  of  course,  but  his  reputa- 
tion is  none  of  the  best.' 

'  It  was  to  give  him  an  answer.' 
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*  An  answer  ?' 

*  Lord  Palsetter  had  made  certain 
proposals  to  me.* 

Mr.  Maitland  let  his  cigarette  drop. 

*  Here,  under  my  roof?' 

'  Oh,  it  is  not  the  first  time  by 
many,  or  he  the  first  one.  They 
think  me  fair  game.' 

Mr.  Maitland's  eyes  grew  very  stern. 

*  You  should  have  told  me ;  that 
was  your  duty.  What  answer  have 
you  given  him  ?' 

She  held  up  a  key  that  hung  from 
a  golden  chain. 

*  It  fits  the  door  of  a  flat  in  Brook 
Street,'  she  said  defiantly — *  my  flat  in 
Brook  Street.  I  move  in  there  to- 
night.   I  wanted  to  tell  you.' 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

*  You  intend  to  sell  yourself  for 
money  ?' 

Lettice  nodded. 

*  Virtue  gets  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
the  .  .  .  other  thing  is  paid  very  hand- 
somely. Why  should  I  not  ?  Who 
is  there  cares  for  me  ?  I  am  a  mere 
bit  of  wreckage  ;  I  take  what  harbour 
there  is.  Mrs.  Maitland  wants  me  to 
go  as  companion  to  Lady  Barker's 
daughter.  I  am  twenty-five  ;  my  face 
is  already  beginning  to  wrinkle.' 
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*  Sir  Richard  Fairfax's  daughter !' 

'  She  wants  to  live,  too.  Can  you 
realise  what  it  means  to  be  a — 
companion  ?' 

Mr.  Maitland  paused  for  a  moment 
before  he  spoke. 

*  I  am  too  old,'  he  said,  *  to  talk 
copy-book  maxims,  and  I  am  not 
altogether  sure  that  I  believe  in 
them.  My  wife  has  a  great  affection 
for  titles,  which  accounts  for  Lord 
Palsetter's  presence  here.  But  he  is 
a  very  unworthy  person.' 

<  Were  he  a  widower  and  willing 
to  marry  me  everyone  would  be  urging 
me  to  accept  him !' 

'  I  would  not,  for  one.  He  is  a 
man  who  can  make  no  woman  happy, 
either  as  wife  or — mistress.  What 
is  your  feeling  towards  him  ?' 

*  Hatred.' 

'  And  yet  * 

*  Yes.  The  unhappiness  will  be  on 
his  side,  more  than  mine.' 

Mr.  Maitland  looked  thoughtfully 
at  her. 

*And  this  is  the  young  lady  who 
has  been  our  Zoe's  companion  for 
the  last  three  years  !' 

Lettice  drew  herself  up. 

*  Oh,  you  needn't  be  afraid  ;  I  have 
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done  Zoe  no  harm.  It  was  only — 
after  she  was  engaged — that  I  began 
to — think  about  things.  Then  I  made 
up  my  mind.    I  am  leaving  to-night.' 

*  To-night?' 

*  Yes.  After  what  I  have  told  you 
of  my  intentions,  you  would  scarcely 
like  me  to  remain  under  your  roof.' 

*  You  seem  to  think  there  is  some- 
thing heroic  in  what  you  are  doing,' 
said  Mr.  Maitland  quietly — *  some- 
thing, as  it  were,  diabolically  magni- 
ficent.' 

Lettice  coloured. 

*  Mere  common-sense.  My  friends 
have  done  nothing  for  me ;  they  are 
quite  content  that  I  should  be  a  com- 
panion for  the  rest  of  my  days.  I  do 
not  injure  them — I  injure  no  one. 
I  must  do  what  I  can  for  myself.* 

'  And  what  inducement  does  Lord 
Palsetter  hold  out,  beside  the  flat  ?' 

*  He  will  make  the  same  provision 
for  me  .  .  .  that  he  would  for  his 
wife.' 

Mr.  Maitland  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

*  You  will  not  be  the  first  tenant  of 
the  place  in  Brook  Street.  It  is 
rarely  without  an  occupant,  who  is 
reported  not  to  stay  very  long.' 
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*  Oh,  you  say  that  to  frighten  me. 
I  can  be  no  worse  off  than  I  am. 
What  is  virtue  to  me  ?* 

*  It  is  a  word  I  have  not  used,' 
rephed  Mr.  Maitland.  *  People  em- 
ploy it  arbitrarily,  and  it  may  mean 
many  things.  But  self-respect  is  a 
solid  and  substantial  possession  that 
appeals  to  us  all.' 

<  I  shall  respect  myself  more,'  she 
cried  passionately,  *  for  my  effort  to 
break  the  wretched  grayness  of  my 
life.  I  have  been  on  the  verge  of 
suicide  more  than  once.  My  poverty 
appals  me.  I  have  nothing  to  live 
for,  nothing  to  hope  for.  I  am  a 
mere  waif  with  no  place  in  the  world. 
If  I  must  always  be  a  companion,  at 
least  I  will  take  the  post  .  .  .  that  is 
most  highly  paid.' 

She  rose  feverishly,  and  moved  to 
the  door.    Mr.  Maitland  interposed. 

*Sit  down,'  he  said,  *and  listen.' 

Lettice  obeyed  mechanically.  She 
had  regarded  Zoe's  father  as  a  silent, 
apathetic,  indifferent  man,  who  never 
interfered  and  was  rarely  consulted. 
A  kind  of  friendship  had  sprung  up 
between  them,  but  their  conversation 
had  been  confined  to  the  scientific 
matters  that  alone  seemed  to  interest 
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him.  His  present  air  of  authority 
was  strange  to  her. 

<  I  will  tell  you  something,'  he  said, 
*that  is  known  only  to  my  doctor 
and  my  lawyer.  I  have  an  internal 
complaint  that  is  killing  me.  My 
death  is  a  matter  of  months,  if  not  of 
weeks.* 

Lettice  sprang  to  her  feet. 

*  Oh,  I  am  sorry  !'  she  cried. 

He  waved  her  back  to  her  chair. 

*  If  I  have  told  you  this,'  he  went 
on  quietly — *  a  secret,  of  course,  and 
one  to  be  strictly  observed — it  is  with 
the  idea  that  my  words  may  carry 
more  weight.  When  a  man  stands, 
as  I  do,  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave, 
many  things  become  clear  to  him, 
and  his  eyes  see  further  into  life. 
One  forgets  a  great  deal  when  death 
is  so  near ;  and  the  things  one  remem- 
bers are  not  those  that  seemed  the 
most  memorable  at  the  time.  I  shall 
not  see  another  spring ;  and  that  is  a 
fact  that  causes  happiness,  sorrow, 
love — the  words  we  bandy  so  freely 
and  understand  so  little — to  acquire 
a  new  significance.  As  I  lie  awake 
at  night,  the  happy  events  of  my 
life,  and  the  unhappy  ones,  all  take  the 
same  colour;  the  things  that  stand 
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out,  like  tall  trees  on  a  plain,  are  my 
lost  opportunities/ 

Lettice  eyed  him  sorrowfully,  and 
for  a  moment  neither  spoke. 

*  I  should  like  you  to  reflect,'  he 
continued,  *  on  the  step  you  propose. 
The  human  animal  is  naturally  law- 
less ;  and  is  not  to  be  blamed,  only 
pitied,  when  he  follows  his  passions. 
But  unquestionably  the  most  odious 
thing  in  the  world  is  when  a  woman 
trades  on  her  body  for  purposes  of 
gain.' 

The  blood  rushed  to  the  girl's  face; 
she  made  an  indignant  gesture,  but 
the  defiant  words  would  not  come. 
Mr.  Maitland  went  to  her  and  laid 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

'The  arguments  you  have  used,' 
he  said,  very  gently,  *  are  the  familiar 
ones  of  the  petulant  creature  who 
resents  the  indifference  of  the  world. 
Denied  the  material  pleasures  you 
crave  for,  you  spring  into  revolt ;  and 
in  your  feeble  despair  you  fling  your 
birthright  from  you.* 

'  My  birthright!'  she  wailed,  *  what 
has  it  been  but  sorrow  ?' 

He  shook  his  head. 

*  You  knew  sorrow  when  your  father 
and  mother  died;  what  you  since 
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have  known  has  been  envy.  That 
is  the  truth,  is  it  not  ?  Why  this 
passionate  outcry  ?  The  factory  girl, 
and  the  servant  who  cleans  the  door- 
steps in  winter,  have  the  same  rights 
as  yourself — the  same  claims.  They 
do  their  work  without  complaining, 
they  cheerfully  live  their  hard  life; 
you  accuse  heaven  and  earth  for  per- 
mitting yours  to  be  dull.* 

She  wrung  her  hands. 

^Dulir  she  cried— *  dull!  And 
what  can  there  be  worse  than  the 
deadly  monotony  of  dulness  ?' 

'Degradation  is  worse,'  he  said; 
*  the  loss  of  one's  self-respect,  the 
knowledge  that  one  has  failed.  The 
foolish  body  is  always  lamenting, 
but  the  spirit  within  us  demands  so 
little !  I  see  these  things  clearly  now 
— I,  who  belong  to  the  other  side  of 
the  grave.' 

Lettice  bowed  her  head,  and  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

*  I  shall  go  to  town  to-morrow,'  Mr. 
Maitland  went  on,  'and  seek  out 
Lord  Palsetter.  I  could  wish  that 
all  the  men  who  have  insulted  you 
might  hear  the  words  I  shall  say. 
And  you,  my  poor  little  friend,  will 
do  what  I  tell  you.  In  this  great 
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working  world  of  ours  there  is  room 
for  us  all.* 

*  What  can  I  do  ?*  moaned  Lettice. 
*  What  place  is  there  for  me  ?* 

*  I  met  your  father  once/  he  mused, 
<many  years  ago.  The  catastrophe 
that  cost  him  his  life  was  due  to  his 
unworldliness — to  his  blind  faith  in 
men.  I  blame  myself  now  for  the 
small  attention  I  have  paid  you. 
In  my  will  I  have  left  you  five  hun-  ^ 
dred  pounds.  I  shall  give  you  the 
money  now.  And  if  you  will  be 
guided  by  me  you  will  go  to  Canada.' 

'  It  is  very  generous  of  you,'  she 
murmured,  *  and  oh,  I  am  grateful — 
but  what  should  I  do  out  there  ?' 

*  Marry,'  he  said.  *  Throw  off  this 
foolish  gentility,  this  badge  of  an  idle 
class,  and  join  the  great  army  of 
women.  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to 
some  worthy  friends  of  mine  out 
there — plain,  honest  people  who  run 
a  farm.  They  will  take  you  in,  and 
treat  you  as  one  of  themselves ;  you 
will  learn  to  make  butter,  assist  in  the 
house ;  you  will  work,  and  be  near 
to  Nature.  And  it  will  not  be  long 
before  some  faithful  man  will  ask  you 
to  marry  him ;  and  if  you  are  wise 
you  will  not  refuse.' 
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'Marryaploughboy!'  she  muttered, 
under  her  breath.    But  he  heard. 

'  Why  not  ?  You  will  have  chil- 
dren—  fine,  healthy  children  —  and 
that,  after  all,  was  Nature's  intention 
when  she  sent  you  into  the  world. 
Forget  the  accident  that  made  you 
one  of  an  idle  class ;  drop  the  lady 
and  remember  the  woman.  You  will 
not  have  to  dig  very  far.  The  men 
and  women  of  the  set  you  belonged 
to  are  merely  the  parasites  of  this 
earth.  You  will  marry  a  man  who 
loves  you ;  and  there  must  always  be 
something  for  a  woman  to  admire  in 
the  honest  man  who  loves.' 

She  rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  but 
no  answer  came. 

*  I  may  be  meeting  your  father 
soon,'  he  said :  *  who  knows  ?  At 
least,  1  am  going  to  the  place  where 
he  now  is.  And  if,  as  they  tell  us, 
something  survives  from  the  dead, 
what  message  will  his  daughter  send 
to  the  brave  old  soldier  ?' 

The  girl  held  out  both  her  hands. 

*  I  will  do  as  you  bid  me  !'  she 
cried.  *  I  will  go  out  to  Canada  and 
begin  life  again  ;  and  oh,  I  will  try  to 
forget!' 

He  smiled  gently  at  her. 
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*  Come,'  he  said,  *  let  us  go  in. 
They  will  be  wondering  where  we 
are/  He  placed  his  hand  on  her 
head  for  an  instant,  and  looked  wist- 
fully at  her.  *  Oh,  my  dear  child,  you 
have  many  years  before  you  .  .  .  and 
life  is  pleasant !' 

Then  he  drew  her  arm  through 
his,  and  together  they  passed  from 
the  room. 
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The  servant  came  rushing  in. 

*  Oh,  miss !    master  wants  you. 

And  'e's  '    But  before  she  could 

get  any  further  Mr.  Maxwell  himself 
stormed  into  the  room,  and  the  little 
*  general '  fled  in  dismay. 

*  Annie,  Annie  !*  he  shouted 
hoarsely.  *  Look  V  And,  with  an 
almost  tragic  gesture,  he  held  out  a 
pamphlet,  on  the  cover  of  which  was 
a  great  blob  of  ink. 

*  That  slut !'  he  said,  trembling 
with  passion — *  that  damned,  beastly 
slut!  See  here — see!*  And  his 
dancing  fingers  pushed  the  book 
almost  into  her  face. 

*  I'm  very  sorry,  father  ;  but  are 
you  sure  that  she  ' 

*  Ha,  that's  very  good,  very  !  Do 
you  imagine  that  /  amuse  myself 
scattering  ink  over  my  papers  ?  Send 
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her  away,  the  hussy — pack  her  off, 
pay  her  her  wages,  and  let  her  go  to 
the  devil  V 

*  I'll  give  her  notice,  father,  if  you 
insist  ' 

'  Notice  be  damned  !  She  blacks 
my  boots  vilely,  and  my  kipper  this 
morning  was  burned  ' 

*  Only  a  corner  of  it,  father ;  I 
cooked  it  myself.* 

*  What's  the  good  of  a  servant  if 
you  have  to  do  the  cooking  ?  Out 
with  her!  Out!' 

*  But,  father,  if  we  send  her  away 
we  shan't  get  anyone  better.' 

*  We  can't  do  worse,  that's  certain. 
And  am  I  the  master  here  or 
not  ?  That  girl  goes.  She  goes 
to-day.' 

*  We  shall  have  to  pay  her  a 
month's  wages.' 

*  Nothing  of  the  sort.  When  a 
servant  is  guilty  of  such  gross  and 
damnable  negligence,  one  is  entitled 
to  dismiss  her  without  compensation. 
Calculate  what  she  has  to  get  and 
pay  her,  and  not  one  penny  more. 
Your  arithmetic's  good  enough  for 
that,  I  suppose  ?' 

*  She's  a  poor  girl,  father  ' 

*  No  silly,  old-maidish  sentiment- 
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ality,  please.  I  imagine  you  may  rely 
upon  me  to  do  what  is  right.  You 
will  dismiss  her  at  once.' 

*  Father  ' 

*  Not  another  word,  please.  I  have 
often  had  to  remind  you  that  excite- 
ment is  bad  for  me.    Ring  !' 

*  Let  us  wait  at  least  till  we  get 
another  ' 

*  We  shall  not  wait  a  day  or  an 
hour.    Will  you  ring,  or  shall  I  ?' 

Miss  Maxwell  slowly  crossed  the 
room  and  pulled  the  bell. 

*  There  are  registry  offices ;  servants 
are  plentiful  enough.  This  one  should 
be  whipped,  confound  her  !  And  I'll 
dine  at  the  club  to-night.' 

*  Oh,  father,  you  needn't  dine  at 
the  club  ;  IVe  been  doing  the  cooking 
ever  since  she  came.' 

*  I  said  I'd  go  to  the  club,  and  I'll 
go !  Since  when  have  I  authorized 
you  to  control  my  movements  ?* 

*  Oh,  father  dear !' 

She  laid  a  timid  hand  on  his  arm ; 
he  brushed  it  impatiently  aside. 

*Tut,  tut,  tut!  I  said  I  would 
go  to  the  club,  and  I  shall  go.  Send 
her  away ;'  and  he  turned  to  the 
door. 

*  I've  no  money,  father.' 
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*  No  money !  I  gave  you  a  sove- 
reign two  days  ago.* 

*  That  went  in  paying  the  bills.' 

'  Bills,  bills  !  Here  am  I  pinching 
and  scraping  and  denying  myself 
everything,  and  you  talk  of  bills  T 
He  pulled  out  a  handful  of  silver. 
*  How  much  does  she  get  a  year,  this 
brute  ?' 

The  door  opened,  and  the  servant 
came  in. 

*  Go  out,  you  !'  he  roared.  *  Wait 
outside,  do  you  hear  ?' 

The  girl  slunk  away. 

*  Well,  how  much  ?' 

*  Twelve  pounds,  father.' 

*  Twelve  pounds!  And  her  keep, 
and  her  washing !  No  wonder  we 
can't  make  ends  meet !  When  did 
you  pay  her  last  ?' 

'  On  the  fifteenth.' 

'And  to-day's  the  twenty-ninth. 
A  fortnight.  Here's  ten  shillings.' 
He  counted  the  money  into  her  hand. 
'  Give  it  her — send  her  packing.' 

He  stalked  to  the  door,  flung  it 
open,  and  went  back  to  his  room. 
The  girl  entered. 

*  I'm  so  sorry,  Martha  '  began 

her  mistress. 

*  Oh,  you  needn't  be,  miss,  except 
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for  yourself.   I'm  glad  enough  to  go ! 
I  don't  want  to  stop  on  in  a  'ouse 
with  such  a  old  beast  as  that 
'  Hush,  hush  !  you  mustn't  ' 

*  Beg  pardon,  miss  —  'e's  your 
father,  of  course — I  forgot.  My  dad's 
a  brute,  too,  an'  'e  used  to  wallop  us 
kids  unmerciful ;  but,  Lor'  love  us ! 
'e  was  a  angel  in  'eaven  by  the  side 
o'  'im!' 

*  Look  here,  Martha ;  I  have  to 
send  you  away.  I'm  very  sorry.  I'll 
give  you  an  excellent  character.' 

'  Want  me  to  go  to-day,  miss  ?' 

*  Yes,  I'm  afraid  you  must.  And ' 
— she  nervously  fingered  the  silver 
on  the  table — *  the  fact  is  that — I  ' 

The  girl  turned  defiant. 

*  Oh  yes ;  I  see  wot  it  is !  'E's 
told  you  to  send  me  away  and  not 
pay  me  my  month.  Oh,  won't  I 
'ave  the  lor  on  'im  just !  My  young 
man's  brother's  a  perliceman,  'e  is, 
and  I'll  ' 

*  No,  Martha,  no ;  you  can  trust 
me,  I  think.  Leave  your  address  ; 
ril  promise  to  post  the  sovereign  to 
you  within  a  week.  Here  are  ten 
shillings  to  pay  for  the  last  fortnight' 

But  Martha  was  sulky. 

*  Wot  address  'ave  I  got  ?    I  go 
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back  to  the  registry  office  ;  that's  my 
only  *ome.* 

*  I  could  send  it  you  there.' 

^  They'd  stick  to  it,  like  as  not. 
They're  such  sharks,  them  people  ! 
No,  miss ;  if  you  please,  I  want  my 
money.  Nice  gentle-folks,  I  must 
say,  to  try  to  do  a  poor  girl !' 

Miss  Maxwell  turned  her  head, 
and  a  deep  blush  of  humiliation  stole 
over  her  face. 

*  I'm  sorry  I  said  that,  miss.  I'm 
sorry  —  yes,  I  am,  truth.  'Taint 
your  fault,  I  know,  but  'is— that 
old  '    She  swallowed  the  word. 

*  See  'ere :  you  post  the  money  to 
my  young  man.  Mister  William 
'Arvey,  Number  Two,  Matterson 
Buildin's,  Old  Kent  Road.' 

Miss  Maxwell  went  to  her  desk 
and  wrote  down  the  address. 

'  Thank  you,  Martha,'  she  said ; 

*  Number  Two,  Matterson  Buildings.' 

The  girl  moved  to  the  door,  then 
stopped  and  came  back. 

*  An'  'ow'U  you  get  the  money  ?' 
she  asked. 

Miss  Maxwell  drew  herself  up. 

*  Martha  !' 

*  Oh,  that's  orl  very  good,'  per- 
sisted the  '  general.'     *  My  mother 
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used  to  go  over  dad's  pockets  w'en  'e 
were  asleep,  but  you're  too  much  the 
lady.  And  don't  I  know  'ow  tight  'e 
keeps  you  ?  'E  goes  out  an'  dines  at 
'is  club,  an'  plays  cards  an'  loses  'is 
money;  but  wot  do  you  get?  I'm 
speakin'   too  plain,   I   know;  but 

'aven't  I  seen  it  ?    Why  ' 

Miss  Maxwell  at  last  was  able  to 
stop  her. 

*  I  shall  send  you  the  money, 
Martha.    And  now  ' 

*  See  'ere,  miss :  the  baker  'e  told 
me  w'en  I  fust  come  'ere  that  this 
weren't  a  place  I  were  likely  to  stop 
in  long,  an'  'is  missus  an'  me  is  friends, 
an'  she  wants  a  gal.  I  can  go  to  'er 
straight  away,  so  I  shan't  lose  nuthin'. 
You  pay  me  them  ten  shillin's 
there,  and  don't  bother  about  the 
rest.' 

*  Martha  !'  Again  the  blush  rose 
to  the  poor  wan  cheeks,  and  Miss 
Maxwell  shook  the  girl  by  the  hand. 
*  That's  very  sweet  of  you.  But  you 
are  entitled  to  the  money,  and,  of 
course,  you  shall  have  it.  Only  I 
assure  you  I  fully  appreciate  your 
very  kind  thought.  Here's  the  ten 
shillings,  Martha,  and  I'll  send  the 
rest.    And  now  you  had  better  go.' 
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*  Orl  right,  miss.  Though,  mind 
you,  I  mean  what  I  says.  I'm  goin'. 
An'  I  wish  you  wos  goin',  too,  that 
I  do !'  And  with  a  toss  of  her  head 
she  went. 

Miss  Maxwell  let  herself  fall  wearily 
into  a  chair.  She  sat  there  for  some 
minutes,  lost  in  thought,  staring 
vaguely  before  her  ;  and  her  father 
came  suddenly  into  the  room,  and 
surprised  her. 

*  Don't  get  into  that  silly  habit  of 
dreaming,  Annie  !'  snapped  Mr.  Max- 
well. He  was  dressed  to  go  out,  and 
looked  a  fine,  soldierly  old  figure  in 
his  tight,  well-fitting  clothes.  'Button 
my  boots  for  me,  will  you  ?' 

Annie  knelt  down,  took  a  button- 
hook from  her  pocket,  and  set  to 
work. 

'  Confound  you !  that's  my  flesh 
you've  got  hold  of.  Do  think  of 
what  you  are  doing !  You're  grow- 
ing shockingly  careless !' 

*  I'm  very  sorry,  father.' 

*  And  go  for  a  walk  this  afternoon 
— don't  stop  in  and  brood.  Enjoy 
life — you're  young  enough  still.  And 
look  here:  we  might  have  a  grouse 
for  lunch  to-morrow.  What  do  you 
think  ?' 
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*  They're  very  dear,  father,  just 
now.' 

*  Tut,  tut !  Whatever  I  want, 
you've  always  an  objection.  We 
pay  the  poulterer  monthly,  don't  we  ? 
so  that's  all  right.  I  just  happen  to 
have  a  fancy  for  grouse.' 

*  It  would  be  cheaper  if  you  got  it 
at  the  club,  father.' 

*  The  cooking's  damnable  there, 
and  you  do  a  grouse  very  nicely. 
Look  to  the  white  sauce,  Annie. 
Details  are  your  weakness,  you  know. 
You  lavish  your  care  on  the  meat,  and 
neglect  the  trimmings.  The  sauce  is 
to  the  bird  as  complexion  to  the  skin 
— it  adds  to  its  fairness.  The  thought 
of  the  grouse  to-morrow  restores 
cheerfulness  to  me.  Have  you  packed 
off  that  hussy  ?' 

'  Yes,  father.' 

'That's  all  right.  You'll  get 
another  at  once.  Poor  child !  it's 
hard  lines  on  you  to  have  only  one 
servant.  My  poor  Annie  !  But  never 
mind  !  It  won't  be  for  long — a  year 
or  two,  that's  all,  and  you'll  shovel 
your  old  father  under  the  earth.* 

'Oh,  father!  don't  talk  like 
that !' 

*So  you  can  be  patient.  Good- 
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bye/  He  bent  over  and  kissed  her. 
'  If  I've  any  luck  to-day  we  might  go 
to  a  matinee  * 

*  I  wish  you  wouldn't  play  cards, 
father  dear !' 

*  Of  course  !'  snapped  Mr.  Maxwell, 
his  good-humour  gone.  *  Deny  me 
the  one  pleasure  I  have!  Of  course  !' 
And  he  glared  at  her. 

'  If  you  could  only  play  for  smaller 
stakes,  dear,'  she  murmured  meekly. 

*  Smaller  stakes  be  damned !  Shall 
I  tell  the  men  at  the  club  that  I  am 
a  pauper  ?  That's  the  satisfaction  I 
get  from  you — always  reproaches  ! 
Do  I  pinch  you  in  anything  ?  Don't 
you  have  all  you  want  ?  And  can't 
you  allow  your  old  father  a  few 
pleasant  hours  without  embittering 
them  by  your  sneers  ?' 

Annie  bowed  her  head  and  let  the 
storm  pass  by.  But  Mr.  Maxwell 
refused  to  be  appeased,  and  marched 
angrily  out  of  the  room.  She  ran 
after  him. 

'  Good-bye,  father  dear.  Don't  be 
vexed.  Good-bye.' 

He  still  muttered  to  himself,  but 
allowed  her  to  kiss  him,  help  him  on 
with  his  overcoat,  hand  him  his  hat 
and  stick,  and  open  the  door.  Then 
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he  went,  while  she  stood  on  the 
step  and  watched  him  till  he  had 
turned  the  corner.  She  went  back 
to  the  room,  sat  down,  and  for  a 
moment  leaned  her  head  on  her 
hands;  but  soon  got  up,  took  a 
basket  from  the  shelf,  and  set  to 
work  knitting  a  thick  woollen  vest. 
And  there  she  sat  knitting  till  Martha 
came  in  to  bid  her  good-bye,  and 
renew  her  assurances  that  '  the  sove- 
reign didn't  matter.'  At  last  the 
girl  went ;  but,  as  she  left  the  room, 
there  came  a  ring,  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  Martha  flounced  back,  flung  open 
the  door,  and  announced  *  Mr.  Harri- 
son.' And  Mr.  Harrison  walked  in 
and  held  out  his  hand  without  a 
word,  while  Martha  departed  with  a 
final  giggle. 

Miss  Maxwell  stood  up.  She  had 
turned  very  white,  and  her  knitting 
fell  to  the  floor. 

'Will!' 

*  Yes,  I've  come  to  see  you — for 
once.    He's  out  ?' 

*  Oh,  thank  Heaven  !  yes.' 

*  Ah  !  so  much  the  better,  perhaps. 
Though  I'm  in  a  mood  to-day  to  have 
a  word  or  two  with  him.  How  is 
he?' 
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*  Just  the  same,  Will ;  but  the 
doctor  says  I  must  be  very  care- 
ful.' 

Mr.  Harrison  gave  the  slightest 
shrug  to  his  shoulders,  and  sat  down. 
He  was  a  tall,  thin  man  of  thirty-five 
or  so,  with  an  ample  forehead  and 
somewhat  weak  chin.  The  corners 
of  his  mouth  were  twitching,  and  his 
nervous  fingers  clutched  and  un- 
clutched  each  other. 

'  I'm  going  to  Africa,  Annie.' 

'  What !' 

The  girl  shivered,  and  stared 
wildly  at  him ;  he  rose  and  went  to 
her,  put  his  arms  round  her,  and  drew 
her  to  him.  She  laid  her  head  on 
his  shoulder,  and  burst  into  tears. 

*  Don't  do  that,'  he  said,  very 
gently.  *Be  calm,  and  consider 
things.  We  must  decide  the  future 
of  two  lives  this  afternoon — yours 
and  mine.' 

She  said  nothing;  he  kissed  her, 
and  stroked  her  hair. 

'  I've  seen  your  brother  to-day,'  he 
began. 

'  Henry  ?  He  has  not  been  here 
for  over  a  week  ' 

'  Your  father  always  quarrels  with 
him.' 
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*  They  don't  get  on  ' 

'That's    not    Henry's    fault,  of 

course.  But,  anyhow,  he  is  quite 
prepared  to  what's  right.  He's  a 
splendid  fellow,  old  Henry,  and  he's 
very  pleased,  and  thoroughly  ap- 
proves ' 

*  What  does  he  approve  ?' 

Mr.  Harrison  frowned,  shook  his 
h,ead,  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
spoke  firmly  and  decisively : 

*  Look  here,  Annie ;  the  governor 
came  to  me  yesterday.  They're  ex- 
pecting a  great  revival  of  trade  in 
South  Africa,  and  he  wants  me  to 
start  a  house  in  Johannesburg.  As 
he  says,  I've  not  much  chance  here — 
his  sons  are  both  in  the  business — 
but  there  I  shall  have  a  free  hand,  and 
can  make  my  own  future.  Only,  says 
the  boss,  Africa  must  be  your  home. 
You  must  be  prepared  to  stay  there 
for  at  least  seven  years.' 

*  Seven  years !' 

The  quick  blood  rushed  to  her 
face,  then  went,  and  left  it  whiter 
still. 

*  He  knew  about  our  engagement — 
we've  been  friends  in  a  sort  of  way — 
and  he  says,  **Get  married  at  once; 
take  her  out  with  you  !"    And  he 
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drew  me  a  cheque  for  two  hundred 
pounds.* 

^  Two  hundred  pounds  !*  she  re- 
peated mechanically. 

*  Yes.  For  the  wedding,  he  says  ; 
for  your  outfit  and  hers.  And  it 
won't  be  long  before  they  make  me  a 
partner — it  just  rests  with  me.  Oh, 
he  said  very  flattering  things !  I  tell 
you,  Fm  just  a  bit  proud !' 

^Oh,  Will,  Fm  so— glad !  And 
you  have — accepted  ?' 

He  paused  for  an  instant,  then  said 
almost  defiantly : 

*  Yes.  .  .  .  And  Fve  promised  to 
sail  on  Thursday.' 

*  Thursday  !    To-day  week  ?' 

*  Yes  ;  it's  short  notice,  of  course, 
but  there  are  business  reasons  for 
starting  at  once  that  I  needn't  go 
into.  Says  the  boss,  the  trip  on  the 
steamer  will  make  a  delightful  honey- 
moon. .  .  .  And  one  can  get  a  special 
license  for  twenty  pounds.  .  . 

The  girl  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Her  lover  went  to  her,  sat 
on  the  elbow  of  her  chair,  and  put 
his  arms  round  her. 

'  Darling,  darling,'  he  said  very 
softly,  *this  chance  came — I  didn't 
seek  it.  Fm  a  poor  weak  ass,  I  sup- 
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pose,  but  I  love  you,  and  would  have 
waited.  But  oh,  Annie,  it  has  been 
very  hard  on  me !  I  came  here  to- 
day intending  to  take  a  high  hand 
and  bounce  things — but  somehow  I 
can't.  Look,  Annie  dear  :  we've  been 
engaged  six  years — six  long  years ; 
your  best  years,  and  mine.  And 
you've  never  been  able  to  tell,  one 
day  ahead,  when  you  would  be  free. 
When  you  make  an  appointment, 
three  times  out  of  four  you  can't  keep 
it,  because  of  him.  I've  not  dared  to 
come  here ;  your  father  was  so  angry 
about  our  engagement  that  you  told 
him  it  was  broken  off.  I've  had  only 
your  letters.  Six  years,  sweetheart ! 
And  after  my  work  I  go  home  to  my 
lodgings,  night  after  night,  and  sit 
there  alone.  Oh,  Annie,  it's  not  fair 
to  me — really  it  isn't !  He's  your 
father,  of  course,  and  he  has  got  this 
complaint,  and  you  had  your  duty  to 
do ;  but  you've  a  duty  to  me,  dear, 
as  well,  and  you  must  come  with 
me!' 

The  girl's  tears  flowed  silently ; 
she  raised  his  hand  to  her  lips  and 
kissed  it,  but  could  not  speak. 

*  I've  been  so  lonely,'  he  went  on, 
holding  her  more  closely  to  him.  'The 
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other  fellows  lived  their  own  life,  but 
I  .  .  .  thought  of  you.  And  for  six 
years,  Annie  !  We'd  have  got 
married  at  once,  would  we  not— it 
wasn't  poverty  stopped  us — and  we'd 
have  children  around  us  to-day.  .  .  . 
Oh,  I  was  a  good  son,  too,  and  I 
always  admired  it  in  you  that  you 
cared  so  much  for  your  father.  And, 
you  remember,  when  I  got  that  offer 
from  Clarkson's  two  years  ago  to  go 
to  America  for  them,  I  refused  it — 
I  wouldn't  leave  you ;  but  now  my 
whole  future's  at  stake.  This  is  a 
fine  opportunity;  and  besides,  if  I 
say  "No,"  they'll  probably  give  me 
the  sack.  Mr.  Jones  wants  his  son  to 
take  my  place  here;  he's  old  enough 
now.  You'll  come  with  me,  darling, 
won't  you  ?' 

He  kissed  her,  and  his  lips  pleaded; 
but  still  she  did  not  answer,  and  her 
sobs  shook  her. 

*  Think  of  the  long,  long  days  on 
the  boat,'  he  whispered.  *  We  shall 
begin  life  all  over  again,  we  two. 
We  two,  together.  We  shall  have 
our  dear  little  home  out  there  in 
Johannesburg,  where  you  will  be 
waiting  for  me,  when  I  come  from  my 
work.  .  .  .  Darling,  darling.  .  .  . 
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It  was  worth  all  these  years,  perhaps. 
For  you  must  say  "  Yes,**  you  know — 
you  must,  you  must.  Henry  will 
look  after  your  father;  he'd  have 
come  with  me  now,  only  this  is  his 
hospital  night.  Henry's  getting  a 
practice  together,  he  says,  and  he's 
quite  content  to  have  the  old  man 
live  with  him.  Besides,  we  can 
make  him  an  allowance,  you  know ; 
we  shall  have  plenty  of  money. 
You've  given  him  all  your  life  since 
you  were  eighteen,  and  that's  twelve 
years  ago.  It's  time  you  should 
think  of  yourself — and  of  me,  a  little 
.  .  .  isn't  it,  dear  ?* 

*  Father  and  Henry  don't  get  on,' 
she  murmured. 

*  That's  only  because  you  give  up 
to  him  in  everything,  and  let  him 
bully  you,  and  Henry  won't.  That's 
all.  When  you're  gone  he'll  turn  to 
his  son.  And  you  know  what  a  fine 
fellow  Henry  is.  You  can  trust  your 
father  with  him !' 

'  He*s  so  helpless,  dear,  without 
me.    Oh,  Will,  I  can't  leave  him  !' 

Mr.  Harrison  rose  from  her  chair, 
and  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room ;  then  stood  by  the  window  and 
beat  a  tattoo  on  the  panes. 
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*  You  don't  love  me,  then  ?'  he 
asked. 

She  sobbed. 

*  Not  love  you  ?  You  are  all  I 
have  in  the  world  !* 

*  And  yet  you  won't  come  with  me  I' 
^  I  can't,  dear — I  can't.  Oh,  I  can't!' 

*  I  shall  have  to  go,  Annie.' 

*  Oh  yes,  you  must  go.  Of  course.' 
There  was  silence;  he  stood,  with 
his  back  turned  to  her,  staring  into 
the  dull  little  street.  Then  she  went 
to  him,  took  his  hand,  and  looked 
in  his  face,  and  saw  the  tears  in  his 
eyes.  Her  own  were  dry  now.  '  You 
must  go,'  she  said,  with  a  strange, 
sudden  energy — *  you  must  go,  and, 
what  is  more,  you  must  .  .  .  forget 
.  .  .  all  about  me.  I  have  been 
monstrously  selfish — I've  reproached 
myself  for  it  again  and  again.  I've 
been  ruining  your  life — yes,  ruining 
it,  all  this  time.  We'll  say  good-bye 
this  afternoon,  and  we  won't  meet 
any  more.  You'll  marry  out  there 
.  .  and  it's  right  that  you  should. 
You're  free.  Will — you're  free.  Oh,  I 
thank  you  for  all  these  years  that 
you've  given  me !  But  it  won't  be 
long  before  you  meet  some  woman 
you  love.' 
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*  I  love  you,  Annie,'  he  said. 

*  Yes,  dear,  you  do  now ;  but  when 
you  are  far  away  and  you  think  of 
these  things,  you'll  be  very  angry 
with  me  .  .  .  and  then  you'll  meet 
other  women  ...  and  I  shall  soon 
be  forgotten.  Oh,  it's  right  that  I 
should  be!  And  you  shan't  ever  hear 
from  me — there  shall  be  no  letters — 
we'll  say  good-bye  now,  this  after- 
noon. .  .  .  It's  time  that  I  gave  you 
back .  .  .  your  .  .  .  liberty,  dear,  and 
I  do  ...  I  do.' 

A  sudden  burst  of  passion  shook 
him. 

*  I  take  the  license  to-morrow,'  he 
said  violently,  *  and  I  come  here  on 
Monday  to  fetch  you,  and  we  shall 
be  married — we  shall,  by  God !' 

She  sighed. 

*  I  shall  never  marry,  Will.  I've 
seen  it  all — oh,  so  often !  stretched 
out  before  me  ...  I  knew  that  the  time 
would  come  when  you  would  have 
.  .  .  to  go.  .  .  .  But,  you  see,  I 
can't  leave  my  father  ;  he  needs  me, 
poor  thing  !  I  suppose  I've  spoiled 
him,  but  mother  began,  and  I  couldn't 
help  it.  I  promised  her  when  she 
was  dying,  and  I'll  go  on  with  it  to 
the  end.  :  .  .    And  he's  seventy,  you 
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know ;  he's  too  old  to  change.  If 
I  left  him  he'd  die — he  must.  It's 
foolish  in  me,  I  dare  say,  but  I  can't 
argue  about  it.  I  suppose  we  are 
like  that,  we  women — there  are  things 
one  has  got  to  do — and  I'm  bound  to 
look  after  father  as  long  as  he  lives. . .  . 
Good-bye,  my  own  love  .  .  .  good- 
bye !'  She  held  out  both  her  hands, 
but  he  did  not  take  them.  'Go  now, 
dear  Will,'  she  said.  *  Oh,  please  let 
this  be  our  parting,  the  end  of  it  all ! 
Don't  try  to  persuade  me.  You  see 
that  I  can't.  Don't  let's  say  any 
more,  not  a  single  word.  You'll  be 
happy,  dear — you'll  be  happy.  And 
God  bless  you,  Will !' 

For  a  second  they  stood  silently 
there,  face  to  face;  and  then  a  key 
turned  in  the  street-door,  and  Annie 
shivered  and  whispered,  'Father!* 
Heavy  footsteps  were  heard  in  the 
hall,  and  Mr.  Maxwell  walked  into 
the  room  and  stared  at  the  visitor. 
'This  is  Mr.  Harrison,  father,'  she 
said  hurriedly.  *  He  is  going  to 
Africa  next  week,  and  has  come  to 
bid  me  good-bye.' 

<  Oh— ah  !'  said  Mr.  Maxwell,  and 
scowled. 
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Then  he  crossed  the  room  to  his 
chair,  and  sat  down. 

*  Good-bye,  Will,'  she  whispered, 
as  she  took  and  pressed  his  hand — 
'  good-bye,  good-bye.' 

The  man  looked  at  her,  at  her 
father,  who  was  impatiently  tapping 
his  foot ;  and  then  went  without  a 
word. 

*  Harrison,  Harrison,'  grumbled 
Mr.  Maxwell.  '  H'm,  a  good  job 
he  is  going.  You  must  manage  to 
get  me  some  dinner,  Annie.  I've 
lost  every  penny  I  had  about  me. 
My  luck  has  been  damnable,  damn- 
able!' Annie  still  stood  by  the  door, 
and  a  smothered  sob  broke  from  her. 
*  Oh,  for  God's  sake  don't  snivel  !' 
snarled  her  father,  and  got  up  and 
walked  out  of  the  room. 
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Miss  Terellion  was  very  surprised, 
as  she  tripped  into  the  hall,  to  find 
Mr.  Vandeveldt  sitting  in  front  of  the 
fire. 

*  What,'  she  said,  *  youVe  not  gone 
shooting  ?* 

He  rose  and  wheeled  up  a  chair 
for  her. 

'  No.  When  they  called  me  I 
heard  the  pattering  of  the  rain,  and 
my  soul  protested  against  another 
day's  tramp  over  sticky  turnips.  You 
are  up  very  early.' 

*  A  matter  of  habit,'  she  answered 
gaily.  '  At  home  we  have  breakfast 
at  eight.' 

*  Eight !  And  you  actually  attend 
the  function  ?' 

*  Oh  yes.  Father  would  be  fear- 
fully indignant  if  I  didn't.  Of  course, 
we  go  to  bed  earlier  than  one  does 
here.  But  I've  been  up  for  more 
than  an  hour.' 
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*  And  how,  may  I  ask,  have  you 
employed  those  pleasant  minutes  ?* 

*  I  Ve  been  to  see  Lady  Miltringham, 
but  she*s  busy  writing  letters/ 

*  Lady  Miltringham  has  an  enor- 
mous correspondence.  Young  people 
with  yearning  souls  write  to  her,  and 
she  .  . .  answers,  which  is  wonderful/ 

'Why?' 

'  Why  ?  Ah,  of  course,  you  belong 
to  the  angels.  How  long  have  you 
known  our  hostess  ?^ 

*  She's  an  old  friend  of  my  mother's, 
but  we  very  rarely  see  her.' 

*  Lady  Miltringham  is  a  very  extra- 
ordinary woman.  Have  you  ever 
read  Madame  de  Maintenon's  letters?' 

Dora  cast  down  her  eyes. 
*No.' 

*  History,'  continued  Mr.  Vande- 
veldt,  blandly,  <  has  done  that  illus- 
trious lady  an  injustice.  I  see  you 
do,  too.  She  was  married — bel  et  bien 
married — to  King  Louis.' 

The  girl  was  embarrassed. 

'  I  didn't  '  she  began. 

He  interrupted  her. 

'  Pardon  me,  you  did.  Louis  XI  V.'s 
Court  was  a  trifle  .  .  .  modern  ;  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  spent  Heaven 
knows  how  many  years  there — nor  is 
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she  reported  to  have  been  prudish,  or 
over-inclined  to  blame.  But  she 
herself  cared  little  for  the  .  .  .  lighter 
side  of  life.  Her  favourite  occupa- 
tion was  teaching  the  young,  and 
caring  for  her  soul,  and  other  people's; 
wherein  she  was  not  altogether  un- 
like our  esteemed  and  charming 
hostess/ 

*  Lady  Miltringham  is  very  good,  I 
know.' 

*  We,  her  friends,'  continued  Mr. 
Vandeveldt,  *or,  rather,  her  hus- 
band's friends — for  you  are  the  first 
of  her  own  circle  whom  I  have  been 
privileged  to  meet — we,  her  husband's 
friends,  are  a  foolish  and  frivolous 
crew.  And  she  moves  serenely 
among  us  like  a — what  ?' 

*  How  should  I  know  ?'  laughed 
the  girl. 

*  Similes  are  elusive  in  the  early 
morning.  They  do  not  thrive  on 
coffee.  Let  us  say  like  a  majestic 
Cunarder  on  the  stormy  Atlantic. 
Or,  if  you  prefer  it,  as  a  policeman 
among  Hooligans.  The  banal  com- 
parison would  be  to  a  nun  in  a 
ballet.' 

*  You  are  a  strange  person  !'  said 
Miss  Terellion. 
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He  bowed. 

*I  am.  You  behold  in  me  an 
instance  of  misapplied  heredity.  My 
grandfather  was  an  energetic  Dutch- 
man, who  emigrated  to  America ;  my 
father  built  railways  and  discovered 
mines;  and  I,  his  degenerate  off- 
spring, am  merely  a  phlegmatic  phil- 
anderer.' 

The  girl  stared. 

'  What  is  that  ?' 

*  Miss  Terellion,  a  small  boy 
puzzled  Confucius  very  much  a  few 
thousand  years  ago  by  asking  him 
questions.  The  sage  could  only 
pluck  at  his  beard  and  murmur,  "  I 
wonder!"  But  to  return  to  our 
hostess.  Have  you  seen  her  with 
her  children  ?* 

*  Of  course.' 

*The  mere  simplicity  of  that 
answer  abashes  me.  You,  naturally, 
are  like  her,  being  her  friend.  In  the 
garden  one  day  little  Gerald  was 
stung  by  a  wasp.  Lady  Miltring- 
ham  caught  him  up  in  her  arms ;  and 
she  looked  .  .  .  like  a  Madonna.' 

'  You  admire  her  ?' 

*I  admire  her,  vaguely.  To  the 
Scotchman,  I  am  told,  champagne  is 
merely  a  curious  French  mineral 
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water.    I  am  too  young  to  be  good. 
Don't  laugh,  please  ;  I  am  only  forty. 
How  old  are  you  ?' 
'Oh!' 

'  Twenty-two,  I  should  say,'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Vandeveldt,imperturbably. 
*You  have  never  painted  your  face, 
and  your  hair  curls  naturally.  That 
is  a  possession  more  priceless  than 
rubies.  You  have  remarkable  taste 
in  dress,  and  the  smallest  hands  I 
have  ever  seen  in  so  tall  a  woman.' 

The  girl  blushed  uncomfortably. 

«Mr.  Vandeveldt !' 

*  Forgive  me !  I  forgot  that  you 
were  a  Dean's  daughter.  My  con- 
versation, I  fear,  has  not  been  strictly 
decanal.  What  are  the  subjects  you 
permit  your  admirers  to  discuss  with 
you  ?' 

Miss  Terellion  coloured  again. 

*  Tell  me  about  the  people  here,' 
she  said. 

*  When  you  go  to  the  Riviera  now- 
adays,' began  Mr.  Vandeveldt,  *you 
take  the  train-de-luxe,  which  is  a  little 
faster  than  the  ordinary  express.  Our 
society  here  at  present  is  only  the 
ordinary  express.' 

She  shook  her  head. 
'  I  don't  understand.' 
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*  And  I  find  it  difficult  to  explain. 
Lord  Miltringham,  having  read  in  a 
good  book  that  life  is  uncertain,  re- 
gards it  as  his  duty  to  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry.  He  surrounds  himself, 
therefore,  with  congenial  spirits,  like 
myself,  who  have  the  same  predilec- 
tion. Our  pace  is  fast,  wherefore  the 
comparison  to  the  express.  But  the 
vertiginous  ones,  who  travel  seventy 
miles  an  hour,  have  been  excluded — 
probably  out  of  consideration  for  your 
demure  ladyship.' 

'  This  is  all  very  strange  to  me.' 

*  Naturally.  Should  you  wish  to 
be  Dante,  and  explore  these  lower 
regions,  I  shall  gladly  pose  as  your 
Virgil.' 

*  But  if  —  Lady  Miltringham — 
doesn't — like  these  people,  why  does 
she  invite  them  ?' 

*  Marriage  is  a  compromise,'  re- 
marked Mr.  Vandeveldt  —  *a  word 
that  comes  from  the  Spanish  com- 
promiso,  which  means  a  mistake. 
Nature — the  first  mistake — insists  on 
our  committing  others.  The  wise 
person  makes  the  best  of  things. 
Lady  Miltringham  does.' 

*  Do  you  mean  that  she  ' 

*  Even  a  Dean's  daughter  must 
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have  detected  the  unsuitableness  of 
the  couple.  Lady  Miltringham  spends 
six  months  in  the  year  with  her  hus- 
band and  his  friends,  the  other  six 
with  her  children,  and  respectable 
persons  like  yourself.' 

<  And  Lord  Miltringham  ?' 

*  Spends  all  the  year  with  his 
friends.' 

'  Persons — like  you  ?' 

He  smiled  at  her  archness. 

*  Like  me.  What  do  you  think  of 
me  ?' 

*•  Oh,  what  a  question  !' 

'A  very  natural  one.  I  have  no 
objection  to  saying  what  I  think  of 
you.* 

She  flashed  a  quick  glance  at  him, 
and  rose. 

'  I  would  rather  not,  thank  you,' 
she  said  shyly ;  *  and  I  think  that 
I  ' 

« Oh,  please  sit  down !'  begged 
Mr.  Vandeveldt.  *  I'll  promise  to 
say  nothing  about  your  exquisite 
hair,  or  those  very  wonderful  eyes 
of  yours,  which  you  will  persist  in 
wasting  upon  the  floor.  Sit  down. 
Miss  Terellion,  please.  I  will  be 
good.' 

'  Tell  me  about  Lady  Torcastle, 
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then,'  said  the  girl,  *  and  I'll  give  you 
five  minutes.* 

*  I  can  exhaust  her  in  as  many 
seconds.  But  does  she  interest  you  ?' 

*  She  puzzles  me,  that's  all.' 

*  St.  Peter  will  be  no  less  puzzled,' 
declared  Mr.  Vandeveldt.  *  She  is  a 
person  who  acts  with  the  best  of 
motives.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

*  Only  that  Lady  Torcastle  has  all 
the  virtues,  but  misapplies  them. 
She  is  exceedingly  generous,  but  she 
gives  away  the  wrong  thing ;  ex- 
ceedingly loyal,  but  not  to  the  right 
person ;  exceedingly  truthful,  but  with 
a  very  bad  memory — and  so  on.  A 
mere  matter  of  shifting  the  labels.' 

*  Why  is  her  husband  not  with 
her?' 

He  laughed. 

*  Please  remember  what  I  told  you 
about  Confucius.  I  suppose,  where 
you  come  from,  husbands  and  wives 
are  always  together  ?' 

*  Of  course.' 

*  I  think  Mr.  Carnegie  had  better 
pepper  the  world  with  cathedrals, 
then,  instead  of  libraries,  if  that  is  the 
result.  Have  you  ever  been  in  love, 
Miss  Terellion  ?' 
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*  Oh  !'  she  said.  '  Now,  really, 
I'll  go.' 

'  Dear  me !'  he  cried,  *  I  forgot — I 
did,  indeed !  But  it's  such  an  ordinary 
question.  You  haven't,  of  course,  I 
see.  And  you're  twenty-two.  How 
wonderful !' 

Miss  Terellion  laughed. 

*Mr.  Vandeveldt,'  she  said,  *if  it 
should  rain  to-morrow  morning  ' 

*  You  won't  come  down  ?' 

*  I'll  bring  one  of  my  father's 
sermons  with  me';  and  she  turned 
and  ran  lightly  up  the  stairs. 

Mr.  Vandeveldt's  eyes  followed  her 
till  she  was  out  of  sight,  then  he  took 
a  cigarette  from  his  case,  lit  it,  and 
smoked,  staring  into  the  fire.  He 
suddenly  flung  the  cigarette  away, 
snapped  his  fingers,  and  walked 
briskly  up  the  stairs  and  along  the 
corridor  till  he  came  to  the  door  of 
Lady  Miltringham's  boudoir.  He 
knocked. 

^  Come  in  !'  said  a  voice. 

He  entered. 

Lady  Miltringham  looked  up  from 
her  letters. 

*  Oh,  this  is  against  the  rules  !'  she 
cried.  *You  know  that  I'm  not  to 
be  disturbed  before  lunch.' 
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*  Mona,  I  want  a  talk,  and,  hang 
it !  when  can  one  get  hold  of  you  ? 
Forget  the  Medes  and  Persians  for 
once — be  a  good  girl  and  give  me  ten 
minutes.* 

Lady  Miltringham  passed  her  hand 
through  a  pile  of  papers. 

*  Look  at  all  these  —  two  days' 
accumulation !  How  shall  I  ever 
get  through  them?' 

Mr.  Vandeveldt  sat  on  the  sofa,  and 
crossed  one  leg  over  the  other. 

*  Our  first  duty  is  to  those  who  are 
nearest,'  he  said.  *  I  want  you  to 
ask  Miss  Terellion  whether  she  will 
marry  me.' 

Lady  Miltringham  started. 
'What!  You're  not  serious  ?  Dora!' 
He  nodded. 

*  Dora?  Of  course,  I've  only  seen 
her  for  a  couple  of  days ;  but  I  like 
her,  and  think  she'll  do.  Put  it  to 
her,  will  you  ?' 

Lady  Miltringham  frowned. 
<  If  this  is  a  joke,  it  is  not  in  the 
best  of  taste.' 

*  It's  not  a  joke,  Mona.  "  The  god, 
with  his  arrow,  has  pierced  my 
marrow."  I  like  her,  and  I  want  to 
get  married.    I  do !' 

*  You  have  certainly  taken  me  by 
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surprise,'  said  Lady  Miltringham 
quietly.  *  But  why  come  to  me  ? 
Why  not  tell  Dora  yourself?' 

*  There  my  native  virtue  steps  in. 
She's  your  friend,  and  protegee,  and 
that  sort  of  thing ;  and  you  know 
quite  a  lot  about  me.  There  are 
things  that  a  man  can't  tell  a  girl,  but 
a  woman  can.' 

*  You  want  me  to  enlighten  Dora  ?' 

*  Please !  I  give  you  carte  blanche. 
I  like  her — that's  solid  fact.  As  to 
whether  I  shall  make  her  happy  is, 
of  course,  quite  another  affair.' 

*  Quite  !'  assented  Lady  Miltring- 
ham, gravely. 

*  The  main  point,'  he  went  on, '  can 
be  answered  satisfactorily.  I  suppose 
I  am  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
town.' 

'  And  one  of  the  wickedest !' 
He  laughed. 

*  I  ain't  moral,'  he  said,  whimsically. 
*  But  then,  how  can  one  be  when  he's 
very  good-looking,  and  very  rich  ?' 

She  looked  critically  at  him — at 
his  olive  skin,  black  hair  and  eyes, 
and  full  red  lips. 

*  I  suppose  you  are  good-looking,' 
she  said,  slowly ;  '  I  know  most  women 
think  so.' 
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^  Don't  depreciate 'me,  Mona !  You, 
of  course,  are  one  of  my  failures.  I 
was  in  love  with  you  once  for  nearly 
a  year/ 

*You  did  me  too  much  honour. 
You  mercifully  spared  me  the  in- 
formation.' 

*  My  improvement  dated  from  then. 
And  I  shall  have  much  satisfaction 
in  leading  a  friend  of  yours  to  the 
altar.' 

'  This  is  really  serious  ?  You  mean 
to  marry  ?  Whom  is  it  you  wish  to 
spite  ?' 

'  To  spite  !  My  dear  Mona,  I  am 
fond  of  Dora !' 

*  She's  a  novelty  to  you  because 
she  blushes,  and  is  unlike  the  others. 
Do  you  want  to  know  about  her  ?' 

*  Not  a  bit.  I  fancy  I  understand 
her.    She^U  just  do  for  me.' 

^  Of  course,  if  you're  sure  of 
that——' 

*  Quite.  A  Dean's  daughter — deans 
are  dull,  and  cathedral  cities  not 
exactly  hotbeds  of  gaiety.  The  little 
lady  has  taken  very  kindly  to  our  life 
here.  It  is  true  that  you  have  some- 
what .  .  .  bowdlerized  .  .  .  our  ways 
since  she  came.  We  are  an  expur- 
gated edition.    But  I  rather  like  it.' 
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*  And  yet  you  were  very  indignant 
that  I  wouldn't  have  Betty.' 

*  Yes.  Only  shows  that  we  never 
know  what  is  good  for  us.  I  have 
forgotten  Betty's  existence.  Her 
husband  takes  good  care  to  remind 
me,  though.' 

An  expression  of  disgust  passed 
over  Lady  Miltringham's  face. 

*  I  suppose  he  is  disconsolate.' 

*  I  had  a  wire  from  him  this  morn- 
ing,' chuckled  Mr.  Vandeveldt.  *  He 
has  come  the  usual  cropper.  But 
Betty  belongs  to  my  sinful  past.  I 
am  a  reformed  character.' 

*  For  how  long  ?' 

'  My  dear  Mona,  I'm  in  love.  If 
little  Dora  will  have  me — I  think  she 
will — I  shall  be  quite  pleased.  I  was 
very  near  asking  her  just  now — she 
did  look  so  diabolically  pretty — but  I 
thought  it  wouldn't  be  fair.  I  have 
always  played  the  game.' 

'  You  make  your  own  rules  !  Don't 
forget  that  your  wife  and  I  were 
friends — and  she  confided  in  me.' 

*  I  know,'  he  said  cheerfully.  '  I 
was  a  shocking  husband.  But  poor 
Alice  died  five  years  ago — and  I  may 
have  improved.  Tve  just  turned 
forty — the  age  of  wisdom  !' 
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'And  how  much  am  I  to  tell  the  girl  ?' 
He  made  a  large  gesture. 

*  All !  I  demand  no  reticence. 
Be  as  frank  as  you  like.  She's  an 
innocent,  shy  little  thing;  it's  only 
once  in  a  while  that  she  can  be  got 
to  lift  those  eyes  of  hers,  but  the 
look  is  worth  waiting  for.  Oh,  it's 
love,  right  enough !  I  had  thought 
innocence  had  gone  out  with  ping- 
pong,  but  I  suppose  that  in  deaneries 
they  keep  it  preserved  in  ice.' 

*What  will  Betty  say  when  she 
hears  of  it  ?' 

*  I  shall  send  her  some  diamonds. 
Diamonds  are  the  wreath  one  lays  on 
the  coffin  of  .  .  .  that  sort  of  thing. 
Besides,  Betty  will  soon  be  consoled.' 

*  If  this  girl  accepts  you,  will  you 
treat  her  kindly  ?' 

He  laughed. 

*  ril  do  what  I  can.  There  never 
was  a  man  with  better  intentions 
than  I.  And  who  knows  whether 
she  may  not  change  me  ?  You  used 
to  talk  to  me  of  what  you  called 

higher  things."  Well,  she  may 
show  me  the  way.' 

Lady  Miltringham  let  her  eyes  rest 
on  him  for  a  full  minute  before  she 
spoke. 
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'  We've  known  each  other  a  good 
many  years,  you  and  I,  and  I  can't 
say  that  I've  found  very  much  to 
respect  in  you.' 

He  heaved  a  mock  sigh. 

'  Remember  the  rejoicing  in  heaven 
when  the  sinner  repenteth  !' 

She  was  grave. 

*  If  all  AHce  told  me  was  true  ' 

'  It   probably  was.     She  hadn't 

imagination  enough  to  invent  things, 
poor  dear !' 

*  In  that  case  you  are  as  cruel  a 
man  as  ever  lived.' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  Men  and  women  are  always  call- 
ing each  other  cruel.  Put  it  that 
one  person  is  sensitive,  and  the 
other  not.  Alice  had  no  tempera- 
ment.' 

*  And  you  think  that  Dora  ' 

*  Dora  is  a  little  snowdrop  that  I 
shall  melt,  and  turn  into  an  orchid. 
The  metaphor's  mixed,  I  allow,  but 
you  know  what  I  mean.  Alice  had 
no  idea  of  the  sort  of  man  I  was, 
wherefore  she  expected  too  much. 
But  you  will  have  enlightened  Dora, 
and  painted  me  in  colours  so  black 
that  she  will  always  be  discovering 
virtues.' 
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*  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  your 
history  is  scarcely  one  that  can  be 
told  to  a  girl  ?' 

*  There  is  some  truth  in  that,  of 
course;  you'll  have  to  water  the 
wine  a  good  deal  before  you  allow 
her  to  drink  it.  The  point  is  that 
she  should  have  some  idea  of  the 
flavour/ 

*  I  suppose  you  think  that  this  .  .  . 
vicarious  confession  ...  is  rather 
noble  in  you  ?' 

*  My  dear  Mona,  don't  be  priggish  ! 
You're  a  saint,  of  course,  but  your 
husband — isn't.  You  bear  up  re- 
markably well.  Miltringham's  still 
engaged  in  sowing  wild  oats,  but  there 
must  have  been  quite  a  respectable 
crop  before  he  married.  Well,  you 
ought  to  have  known  .  .  .  the  kind 
of  man  he  was.  I  don't  suppose  any- 
one told  you.  There  Dora  will  have 
the  advantage.' 

*  Her  mother  is  a  very  old  friend  of 
mine/  mused  Lady  Miltringham. 
'  I  reproach  myself  for  having  allowed 
you  to  remain.' 

*  Mothers  are  strangely  forgiving 
when  the  sinner's  rich  !  Besides,  you 
did  your  best.  You  tried  hard  to 
evict  me,  but  I  wouldn't  go.  And 
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who  knows  whether  you  don't  a  trifle 
.  .  .  exaggerate  . . .  my  shortcomings  ? 
At  any  rate,  I  can  plead  extenuating 
circumstances.  Fm  like  the  others 
now,  I  suppose ;  but  I  was  an  inno- 
cent young  American  when  I  came 
over — virgin  sealing-wax,  let  us  say, 
on  which  the  magnificent  Briton 
made  his  impression.  I  was  admitted 
into  a  set  where  I  found  a  certain 
standard  of  conduct  ruling  ;  it  seemed 
pleasant  to  me,  and  I  made  it  my 
own.  I  am  not  aware  whether  you 
gave  my  wife  confidence  for  confi- 
dence ;  but  in  that  case,  I  fancy 
your  story  would  have  been  very 
much  the  same.' 

*  We  need  scarcely  discuss  my 
affairs.  That  is  not  the  point.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  a  high  opinion  of 
my  husband's  friends  ' 

*  Or  of  your  husband  ?* 

Lady  Miltringham  turned  haughtily 
away. 

'  You  had  better  send  Dora  to  me.' 
But  he  did  not  move. 

*  I  repeat,'  he  said  cheerfully,  *  or 
your  husband  ?  It  is  no  good  your 
frowning  at  me.  If  I  was  cruel  to 
Alice,  your  husband  has  been  no  less 
cruel  to  you.' 
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Lady  Miltringham  rose. 

*  It  is  not  the  first  time,  Mr.  Vande- 
veldt,  that  you  have  adopted  this 
tone  with  me.  I  believe  that  many 
women  appreciate  a  certain  studied 
insolence.  Permit  me  to  remind  you 
that  I  am  not  of  their  number ;  and 
it  will  be  well  for  our  future  rela- 
tions if  I  have  not  to  remind  you 
again.' 

Mr.  Vandeveldt  bowed  his  head 
meekly. 

*  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  of 
men !  Truly,  I  had  no  desire  to 
offend.  The  other  ladies  in  this  set  of 
yours,  to  which  I  have  the  privilege 
to  belong,  are  so  .  .  .  different  .  ,  .  that 
one  .  .  .  forgets.  I  beg  you  to  forgive 
me.  Besides,  you  have  entirely  mis- 
understood me.  Insolence !  Good 
heavens!  nothing  was  further  from 
my  thoughts.  I  merely  wished  to 
point  out  * 

*  We  need  say  no  more,'  interrupted 
Lady  Miltringham.  *  Had  I,  as  you 
are  good  enough  to  suggest,  cause  of 
complaint  against  my  husband,  that 
would  in  no  way  alter  my  opinion  of 
the  way  in  which  you  treated  my 
poor  friend.  And  let  me  add  that 
there  are  men  who  err  through  weak- 
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ness,  and  others  who  love  what  is 
bad  for  its  own  sake.' 
He  chuckled. 

*  What  a  reflection  on  Dora,  when 
I  tell  you  I  am  fond  of  her !  I  am 
un  homme  incompris.  The  world  is 
censorious,  but  I  expected  to  find  you 
sympathetic.  I  shall  send  the  little 
lady  to  you.  I  leave  my  character  in 
your  hands.'  And,  with  a  cheerful 
nod,  he  strolled  to  the  door  and  went. 

Lady  Miltringham  shook  her  head 
and  sighed  wearily ;  sat  at  her  desk, 
and  tried  to  read  through  what  she 
had  written.  She  took  up  her  pen, 
but  did  not  write,  and  stayed  there, 
thinking,  till  a  knock  came,  and 
Miss  Terellion  burst  eagerly  into  the 
room. 

*  Oh,  Lady  Miltringham  !'  .  she 
cried,  *does  he  mean  to  propose?* 

Lady  Miltringham  looked  curiously 
at  her. 

'Yes,  he  means  to  propose.  So 
you  knew  ?' 

The  girl  laughed  merrily. 

*  I  had  my  suspicions  !  Oh,  what 
luck  !  I  scarcely  dared  to  be- 
lieve ' 

*  You  are  fond  of  him  ?' 

*Oh  yes;  I've  never  met  anyone 
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like  him.  He's  perfectly  splen- 
did!' 

<  It's  rather  sudden,  isn't  it  ?  You've 
only  known  him  three  days — and  I 
understood  there  was    a  man  in 

town  ' 

'  Oh  !    Mother  told  you  ?* 
'  Yes,'  replied  Lady  Miltringham, 
shortly. 

Dora's  cheeks  were  very  red ; 
there  was  a  moment's  silence.  Then 
she  spoke,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground. 

*  Our  life  at  home  is  so  dull,  you 
know — oh,  fearfully  dull — and  they 
make  me  teach  Sunday-school,  and 
all  that,  and  father's  absurdly  strict 
and  old-fashioned.  There  was  a  man 
I  used  to  meet — he  had  come  down 
for  the  summer — and  he  fell  in  love 
— and  I  .  .  .  liked  him.  He  was  a 
poet,  and  that  was  a  change.' 

*  And  you  wanted  to  marry  him  ?' 
Dora  laughed. 

*  I  believe  I  did,  for  a  bit.  He 
was  very  clever,  you  know,  and  he 
talked  very  prettily,  and  brought  me 
verses.  But  father  said  his  hooks 
were  irreligious  —  and  he  had  no 
money.  Oh,  was  that  why  you  asked 
me  here  ?' 
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Lady  Miltringhatn  nodded. 

*  Yes.  Your  mother  seemed  to 
think  you  were  broken-hearted,  and 
that  the  change  would  do  you  good.' 

*  Poor  mother !  I  was  rather  up- 
set !  He's  quite  wonderful,  too,  in 
his  way ;  but  poetry  doesn't  sell,  and 
he's  up  to  his  ears  in  debt.  He 
wanted  me  to  elope.  I  was  very 
near  doing  it,  too,  at  one  time.  He 
has  beautiful  blue-gray  eyes,  and  a 
voice  like  music.  But  I  don't  want 
to  be  poor.  How  awfully  good  of 
you  to  let  me  come,  Lady  Miltring- 
ham!' 

'  What  was  his  name  V 

*  Heronfield — Clarence  Heronfield. 
Have  you  read  anything  of  his  ?' 

Lady  Miltringham  reflected. 

*  Yes ;  he's  a  mystic,  isn't  he  ?' 

'I  suppose  so.  I  could  never 
understand  half  what  he  said.  And 
you  should  see  the  letters  he  writes !' 

*  Writes  ?  Then  it's  not  broken 
o£f?' 

*  Well,  of  course,  he  knows  we 
can't  marry,  but  that's  no  reason  why 
we  shouldn't  be  friends.  Oh,  Lady 
Miltringham,  can  it  really  be  true 
about  Mr.  Vandeveldt  ?' 

'  You  have  played  your  cards  very 
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well,'  said  Lady  Miltringham,  slowly. 
*  He  thinks  you  one  of  the  shyest, 
most  innocent  creatures  alive.' 
Dora  smiled,  and  blushed. 

*  I  am  not  used  to  .  .  .  men  like 
him.  And  he  has  a  way  of  .  .  . 
looking  at  one.  .  .  .  But  he's  awfully 
handsome,  and  the  most  fascinating 
man  I've  met.  He's  very  rich,  isn't 
he?' 

*  Something  like  fifty  thousand  a 
year,  I  believe.' 

The  girl  drew  a  deep  breath. 

*  Fifty  thousand  !    Good  heavens  ! ' 

*  He  has  asked  me  to  tell  you  about 
him.  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  How 
do  you  like  the  sort  of  life  here  ?' 

*  Lovely  1  No  prayers  and  no 
ideals"!    Oh,  I  had  no  conception 

of  it !  I've  never  been  half  so 
happy!' 

*  Not  with  your  friend  the  poet  ?' 
*He  was  always  talking  of  art. 

And,  of  course,  I  know  nothing  of  art. 
But  I  liked  to  hear  him. — Mr.  Vande- 
veldt's  an  old  friend  of  yours  ?' 

*  Of  my  husband's.  I  used  to  be 
very  fond  of  his  wife.' 

'  Wife  !    Has  he  been  married  ?' 

*  Yes ;  he's  a  widower.  His  wife 
died — and  although  the  doctors  tell 
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us  that  no  such  malady  exists,  she 
died  of  a  broken  heart.' 
'  Lady  Miltringham !' 

*  She  adored  him,  you  see ;  and  he 
— was  always  running  after  other 
women.  She  had  only  one  child, 
and  that  died ;  she  had  nothing  left 
to  live  for,  and  she  died,  too.' 

Dora  was  staring  vaguely  before 
her ;  Lady  Miltringham  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  then  went  on. 

*  He  is  a  very  cruel  man.  He 
almost  seems  to  delight  in  giving 
pain.  His  bringing-up,  of  course, 
may  be  largely  responsible  for  this. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  a  great  mine- 
owner  and  contractor  in  America, 
and  when  he  was  sixteen  his  father 
engaged  the  fastest  and  shadiest  man 
he  could  find  as  tutor  for  the  boy, 
with  instructions  to  show  him  all 
the  dark  side  of  life,  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  every  form  of  wicked- 
ness and  swindling,  so  that  he  should 
know  how  to  guard  his  money.  Now 
one  of  his  favourite,  and  most  inno- 
cent, forms  of  amusement  is  rooking 
the  professional  card-swindlers  on  the 
Atlantic  liners.' 

Dora  laughed. 

^  How  clever  of  him !' 
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Lady  Miltringham  looked  sharply 
at  her. 

*  He  is  very  clever  —  there's  no 
doubt  of  that.  But  he  has  no  moral 
side — absolutely  none.  He  looks  on 
life  with  mere  scorn  and  derision. 
And  "I  have  never  met  a  man  who 
thought  so  meanly  of  women.  His 
wife,  poor  thing,  used  to  come  and 
tell  me  .  .  .  and  it  was  very  awful. 
She  loved  him,  you  see !  The  very 
night  she  died  ...  he  was  not  with 
her.' 

'Oh!' 

'  The  truth  is  that  he  has  no  heart, 
and  no  feeling.  I  have  heard  of  kind 
things  he  has  done  to  men — I  believe 
he  is  straight  in  his  way ;  he  likes  to 
"  play  the  game,"  as  he  calls  it.  As, 
for  instance,  his  insisting  that  I  should 
tell  you  about  him.' 

*  That  was  generous.' 

*It  was  defiant,  too;  you  see,  he 
is  not  ashamed.  And,  were  you  to 
be  foolish  enough  to  marry  him — as 
soon  as  the  freshness  wore  off  he 
would  treat  you  as  he  treated  her — 
he  cannot  help  it.' 

Dora  tossed  her  head. 

*  I  am  not  —  in  love  —  with  Mr. 
Vandeveldt.    I  told  you  of  a  curious 
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look  in  his  eyes  that  I  didn't  like. 
I  see  now  what  it  meant ;  and  I  don't 
think  he'll  break  my  heart !' 

*  Then  you  mean  to  accept  him  ?' 

*  Of  course.  .  .  .  You  see,  Lady 
Miltringham,'  the  girl  went  on, 
volubly,  *  I  want  to  get  married  and 
I  want  to  be  rich.  At  home  I've  no 
sort  of  chance.  The  people  round 
me  are — well,  what  I  suppose  they 
always  are  in  cathedral  cities;  my 
two  sisters  have  married  curates,  and 
I'd  do  anything  to  escape  that.  It 
has  been  quite  a  revelation  to  me 
down  here ;  I  never  thought  life  could 
be  so  splendid.  I've  enjoyed  myself 
amazingly.  Of  course,  I  quite  under- 
stand that,  in  a  circle  like  this,  people 
don't  marry  exactly  for  love,  and  that 
the  .  .  ,  husbands  .  .  .  will  go  their 
own  way.  But  then,  I  suppose,  the 
wife  has  a  certain  amount  of  freedom 
too.' 

Lady  Miltringham  stared. 

*  I  don't  quite  understand  you.' 

*  Oh,  I  mean  nothing  wrong!' 
laughed  Dora.  *  Only  the  humdrum 
bores  me — I  have  had  such  a  lot  of 
it !  There's  my  sister  Mary,  in  a 
tiny  house  with  just  two  servants, 
and  hard  work  from  morning  till 
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night — well,  that  wouldn't  suit  me 
at  all.  I  think  the  people  here  are 
awfully  jolly.  They  all  seem  so 
happy  !  They're  not  good,  perhaps, 
in  the  way  they  are  at  home ;  but 
then,  I  often  wonder  whether  we  don't 
overrate  that  sort  of  goodness.  After 
all,  in  what  you've  said  about  Mr. 
Vandeveldt,  he  only  seems  to  have 
been  .  .  .  very  flighty.' 

*  I  confess  that  you  rather  surprise 
me,'  said  Lady  Miltringham,  slowly, 
*  and  that  these  are  not  precisely  the 
sentiments  I  should  have  expected 
from  you.  But  then,  you  will  forgive 
my  saying  that  you  speak  rather  in 
ignorance ;  you  have  seen  the  surface 
of  life,  and  you  imagine  that  you  know 
all.  You  tell  yourself  that,  if  you 
married  Mr.  Vandeveldt,  you  would 
go  your  own  way,  and  he  his.  That  is 
an  error.  He  would  go  his  way :  and 
you  would  spend  your  life,  or  at  least 
many  years  of  it,  in  helpless  misery, 
chained  to  a  man  you  despised.' 

Dora  toyed  with  her  rings. 

*  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  very 
much  heart  myself.  I  don't  think 
I  should  be  as  unhappy  as  you 
imagine.' 

*You  have  had  a  flirtation  with 
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this  Mr.  Heronfield,  and  you  think 
you  are  very  callous  because  it  has 
left  you  cold.  You  think  you  have 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  because 
you  have  inspired  a  feeling  in  Mr. 
Vandeveldt  that  you  at  present  do  not 
share,  or  share  very  slightly.  You 
have  probably  read  books  that  de- 
picted love  as  merely  a  kind  of  wild 
passion,  and  you  fancy  that  you  know 
life.  Whereas  the  truth  is,  of  course, 
that  you  have  no  conception  of  it.  A 
woman  really  begins  to  live  when  her 
first  child  is  born ;  and  it  is  when  she 
is  a  mother  that  she  knows  what  it 
means  to  love.' 

*  Children  must  be  a  great  nuisance,' 
reflected  Dora.  *  I  shall  always  pray 
that  I  may  have  none.' 

Lady  Miltringham  raised  her  eye- 
brows ;  went  to  her  desk,  sat  down, 
and  took  up  her  letters. 

*  You  will  probably  find  Mr.  Vande 
veldt  waiting  for  you  in  the  hall,'  she 
said,  over  her  shoulder.  *  I  am  inclined 
to  think  you  will  suit  each  other  very 
well.' 

She  dipped  her  pen  in  the  ink, 
and  began  to  write.  Dora,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  quietly  left  the 
room. 
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I. 

Lady  Cassover  was  very  perplexed, 
and  raised  appealing  hands  to  her 
brother. 

*  It's  unkind  of  you,  Reginald !' 
she  cried.  *  It  is,  indeed  !  You  don't 
help  me !  What  is  the  good  of  saying 
these  things  about  Wilfrid?  The 
boy  has  his  faults,  of  course,  but 
there's  splendid  stuff  in  him — you 
know  that  as  well  as  I  do.' 

Colonel  Baston  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

*  That  is  an  illusion  of  yours,  my 
dear  Mathilda,  and  it  really  is  time 
you  should  cast  it  from  you.  There's 
no  special  harm  in  Wilfrid.  He 
pulled  a  good  stroke  at  Oxford  and 
rides  straight  to  hounds  ;  his  vices  are 
of  the  usual  loutish  order,  and  might 
be  eradicated  under  capable  manage- 
ment ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  lad  has 
no  brain — not  one  particle  of  brain.' 
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*You  say  that  to  me  —  to  his 
mother  !' 

'  The  responsibility,'  remarked  the 
Colonel  blandly,  *  attaches  rather  to 
your  late  lamented  husband,  whose 
ambitions  never  rose  above  his  farm 
and  his  dinner.  It  is  a  misfortune 
that  the  boy  should  have  inherited 
his  father's  intellect,  and  not  his 
mother's.  But  don't  you  think  we 
shall  do  well  to  realise  the  truth  ? 
You've  sent  for  me  to-day,  in  great 
distress,  because  Wilfrid  wants  to 
get  married,  and  to  an  actress.' 

*  An  actress  !  Yes ;  surely  that's 
dreadful  enough.' 

'  There  are  actresses  and  actresses, 
and  this  one  really  can  act.  I've  not 
been  in  England  very  long ;  but  I've 
heard  men  speak  of  her,  and  always 
with  respect.  There  has  never  been 
a  breath  of  scandal  attaching  to  her 
name.    So  I  say  again,  why  not  ?' 

^  Why  not  ?  Are  you  mad  ?  My 
son  marry  a — person — who  exhibits 
herself  on  the  stage  every  night  ?  I 
couldn't  endure  it !  I  should  have 
to  go  abroad — live  in  the  country ! 
Why,  what  would  people  say  ?' 

'  People  always  say  foolish  things, 
whatever  one  does,  and  I  really  don't 
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see  that  it  matters.  The  boy,  you 
say,  is  desperately  in  love.  I  should 
advise  you  to  call  on  the  lady, 
and  ' 

*  Call  on  her— I !' 

Lady  Cassover  drew  herself  up. 
Her  brother  smiled. 

*  My  dear  Mathilda,'  he  said,  'you 
are  Lady  Cassover,  of  course :  your 
husband  was  the  twentieth  baron  ; 
and  you  have  inherited  a  very  hand- 
some fortune  in  your  own  right.  You 
are  a  great  lady ;  you  are  renowned 
for  your  exclusiveness,  and  the  South 
African  millionaires  have  knocked  at 
your  door  in  vain.  That  is  all  very 
splendid,  and  very  magnificent  At 
Cassover  the  unhappy  parishioners 
have  to  listen  every  Sunday  to  the 
dreary  maunderings  of  a  hopelessly 
incapable  parson,  whose  only  justifica- 
tion for  occupying  the  pulpit  is  that 
he  happens  to  be  your  cousin.  You 
and  Wilfrid  have,  I  believe,  seventeen 
livings  in  your  gift ;  and  they  are  all 
bestowed  upon  relations  of  the  late 
Lord  Cassover.' 

'Naturally.    Should  I  give  them 
to  strangers  ?    And  what  can  all  this 
have  to  do  with  Wilfrid's  marriage  ?' 
Merely   that,   in    stating  these 
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things,  I  have  exhausted  his  claims 
to  social  preponderance,  or  distinction. 
He  is  a  very  dull  person,  and  there 
is  no  walk  in  life  in  which  he  could 
earn  a  living.  Now,  Miss  Gawfrey 
has  carved  out  a  name  for  herself — 
she  has  the  reputation  of  being  bril- 
liantly intellectual — and,  upon  my 
honour,  I  should  regard  the  mesalli- 
ance as  on  her  side,  and  not  on 
Wilfrid's  !' 

Lady  Cassover  rose  indignantly. 

*  I  might  have  thought  you  would 
speak  like  this  !'  she  cried.  *  These 
are  your  mad  socialistic  ideas  again  ! 
This  is  the  kind  of  sympathy  you 
always  give  me  !' 

*  A  brother  owes  it  to  his  sister,'  pur- 
sued the  Colonel  calmly,  '  to  give  her 
the  best  advice  in  his  power.  I  should 
not  serve  you  by  simply  echoing  your 
sentiments.  And,  besides,  think  of 
the  next  generation !  I  should  like 
my  great-nephews  to  be  intellectual 
persons.  Therefore,  in  choosing  a 
wife  for  Wilfrid,  I  should  look,  not 
for  rank,  but  brain.' 

*  Brain  !  brain  !*  repeated  the  lady, 
defiantly.  '  Is  there  no  brain  to  be 
found  in  our  own  class  V 

*  Undoubtedly  ;  though  our  system 
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of  late  hours  and  overfeeding  is  not 
encouraging  to  its  growth.  But  there, 
you  see,  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma ;  for — again  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  next  genera- 
tion— we  demand  beauty  as  well 
as  brain.  And  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  that  a  young  woman  of  our 
own  set,  possessed  of  both  these 
qualities,  should  consent  to  marry 
Wilfrid/ 

*  Oh,  truly,  this  is  too  absurd  for 
words !  Do  you  imagine  this  non- 
sense of  yours  will  induce  me  to  stand 
by  and  see  my  son  wreck  his  whole 
life  ?  I  confess  that,  for  all  your  fads 
and  cranks,  this  is  not  the  advice  I 
expected  from  my  own  brother  !' 

*  My  dear  Mathilda,'  said  the  Colonel, 
mildly,  *  I  am  really  most  anxious  to 
help  you.  In  saying  these  things  I  am 
combating  my  own  prejudices  as  well 
as  yours.  But,  you  see,  I  know  some- 
thing of  women ;  and  have  learned 
that  the  division  into  good  and  bad 
works  in  all  classes,  and  it  doesn't 
matter  what  their  rank  in  life  may  be. 
Out  in  India  I  met  a  man  whose  wife 
had  danced  in  the  Alhambra  ballet; 
and  she  was  as  noble  a  creature  as 
ever  lived.    The  flighty  dames  of  the 
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Divorce  Court  are  not  restrained  by 

their  pedigree  ' 

'  The  Divorce  Court !  As  if  all 
the  actresses  didn't  perform  there 
once,  at  least  !* 

*  You  have  almost  perpetrated  an 
epigram,'  smiled  her  brother ;  '  but 
the  statement  has  a  slender  basis  in 
fact.  The  actress  is  exposed  to  more 
temptations  than  the  majority  of  her 
sex,  and  is  therefore  all  the  more 
deserving  of  praise  when  she  preserves, 
as  Miss  Gawfrey  has  done,  a  spotless 
reputation.' 

^  You  say  that ;  but  how  do  you 
know  ?' 

*  When  men  at  the  club  speak  well 
of  a  woman,  one  may  be  quite  sure 
she's  all  right' 

'  Really  !  Well,  I  can  tell  you 
that  /  have  heard  rumours  concern- 
ing this  paragon  of  yours  ' 

*  From  women,  of  course.  No 
woman  believes  in  another.  You 
are  all  like  the  old  Anabaptist  in  the 
country,  who  considered  herself  the 
only  creature  in  the  world  who  de- 
served to  be  saved  !' 

Lady  Cassover  made  an  impatient 
gesture. 

*  Then  you  refuse  to  help  me  ?' 
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*  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?' 
*See  Wilfrid  first,  then  the  girl. 

Lecture  him — speak  to  him  as  a  man 
of  the  world — and — buy  her  off.' 
'  Buy  r 

*  He  is  sure  to  have  written  her 
letters,  and,  of  course,  she  will  bring 
an  action.  I  will  go  to  five  thousand 
pounds.' 

*  The  classic  sum  !  Why  not  re- 
gard that  as  her  dowry,  and  welcome 
her  with  open  arms  ?' 

Lady  Cassover  turned  aside. 

*  This  is  scarcely  a  matter  in  which 
one  cares  to  employ  a  solicitor,'  she 
said ;  *  but  you  appear  to  leave  me 
no  option.  Am  I  to  understand  that 
you  decline  to  help  me 

*Byno  means,'  replied  her  brother. 
*  I  have  told  you  my  views  :  you  will 
act  on  them  or  not,  as  you  please. 
I  have,  of  course,  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  interviewing  Wilfrid,  and, 
subsequently,  the  lady.  I  shall  bring 
you  an  unvarnished  report.' 

*  You  will  make  her  my  offer  ?' 

*  I  shall  make  her  your  offer,  cer- 
tainly.   You  may  rely  on  that.' 

*  If  you  can  get  the  letters  for 
less  ' 

*  No ;  I  shall  not  haggle.    I  shall 
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make  the  suggestion  to  her  as  bluntly 
as  you  have  made  it  to  me.' 

Lady  Cassover  hesitated  for  an 
instant. 

*  Very  well,  then.  That  will,  after 
all,  be  best,  perhaps.  So  I  leave  it 
to  you.  I  shall  send  Wilfrid  in.  And, 
of  course,  Tm  grateful.  You  won't 
speak  to  the  boy  as  you  did  to  me  ?' 

The  Colonel  laughed. 

*  Oh  no !  ril  model  myself  on 
Major  Pendennis.  You  need  have 
no  fear.  If  he's  on  the  premises,  let 
him  come  at  once,  as  I  have  an 
appointment  at  Aldershot.' 

Lady  Cassover  shook  him  warmly 
by  the  hand. 

*  Thank  you,  thank  you  !'  she  cried. 
*  I  knew  you  would  help  me  !'  And 
she  went  out  quickly,  and  closed 
the  door. 

Her  brother  took  a  cigar  from  his 
case  and  lit  it,  humming  a  tune.  He 
stared  around  at  the  sombre,  magnifi- 
cent room,  dug  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  yawned.  He  visited 
his  sister  very  rarely;  a  cheerful 
Bohemian  by  nature,  he  found  her 
friends  unspeakably  dull,  while  his 
nephew,  a  heavy  and  somewhat  arro- 
gant youth,  inspired  him  with  the 
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very  slightest  sympathy.  He  found 
himself  marvelling  how  a  woman  like 
Miss  Gawfrey — he  had  seen  her 
photograph  the  week  before  in  an 
illustrated  paper — could  bring  herself 
to  marry  such  a  young  cub ;  nor  was 
his  amazement  lessened  when  the 
door  opened,  and  Lord  Cassover 
entered  the  room.  He  was  tall  and 
well-proportioned,  but  the  thick,  ugly 
jaw  and  lustreless  eyes,  the  low,  re- 
ceding brow,  gave  an  impression  that 
was  by  no  means  pleasing. 

*Ah,  Wilfrid,'  said  the  Colonel, 
'  sit  down  and  let's  have  a  talk.  Your 
mother  has  told  me  ' 

*  About  Miss  Gawfrey  ?'  asked  the 
young  man  eagerly. 

'  Yes ;  about  Miss  Gawfrey.  So 
you're  in  love 

*  Fm  in  love — rather — I  should 
think  I  was !  And  the  mater  has 
been  making  an  awful  scene !  I 
don't  come  into  the  money  till  she 
dies,  you  know;  if  it  weren't  for 
that  ' 

The  Colonel  frowned.  He  pro- 
fessed no  special  attachment  for  his 
sister,  but  this  callous  allusion  to  her 
death  somewhat  shocked  him. 

*  And  you  are  engaged  ?* 
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*  Of  course.' 

*  Since  when  ?' 

*  Last  week.  Oh,  it  took  her  a 
long  time  to  make  up  her  mind ! 
The  mater  imagines  that  she's  an 
adventuress,  and  all  that.  Why,  she 
has  refused  me  again  and  again  !' 

*Ah?' 

*  Oh,  Uncle  Reggie,  if  you  knew 
her !  There  never  was  such  a  woman 
in  the  world  !  Why,  I've  given  up 
smoking  and  drinking  whisky.' 

*  Really  !' 

'  Yes  ;  she  hates  the  smell  of 
tobacco,  or  spirits.  But  there's 
nothing  I  wouldn't  give  up,  for  her ! 
I'm  a  reformed  character — I  am  in- 
deed !  And  just  see :  I've  been 
leading  a  pretty  fast  life,  and  the 
mater  never  minded  one  bit.  And 
now  I  want  to  marry  a  lady — for  she 
is  a  lady,  mind  you,  much  more  than 
most  of  the  women  in  our  set— and 
the  mater  goes  into  hysterics,  and 
says  it  will  kill  her  !' 

The  Colonel  sucked  at  his  cigar. 

'  Lack  of  proportion,  my  dear  Wil- 
frid, is  the  prevailing  weakness  of  the 
feminine  mind.  But  Heaven,  that 
denied  th^  Sex  logic,  gave  them  intui- 
tion, and  a  certain  insight  into  each 
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other's  ways  and  motives.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Miss 
Gawfrey  is  an  admirable  person. 
But  there  are  undoubtedly  objections 
to  marrying  an  actress ;  and,  if  you 
will  bear  with  me,  I  shall  proceed  to 
lay  them  before  you.' 

*  Go  on,'  said  Lord  Cassover 
sulkily.  *  Though,  if  you  think  you 
can  persuade  me  ' 

*  I  am  merely  discharging  a  duty,' 
replied  his  uncle.  *  And  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  The  ideal  wife  is  the  one 
who  desires  to  shine  only  with  the 
reflected  glory  of  her  husband.  The 
actress  is  like  the  tiger  that  has 
tasted  blood  :  she  will  never  be  satis- 
fied with  porridge.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,' 
growled  the  boy. 

*  Miss  Gawfrey  has  been  very 
successful,'  proceeded  the  Colonel  ; 
*  she  has  made  quite  a  name  for  her- 
self ;  she  is  being  constantly  inter- 
viewed, paragraphed,  and  so  forth. 
Night  after  night  she  appears  before 
a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  people, 
and  receives  their  applause.  Do  you 
think  she  will  be  able  contentedly  to 
relinquish  the  stage  ?' 

*  Yes.   She  has  said  that  she  would.' 
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*  Will  she  have  no  regrets  ?  She 
imagines  at  present  that  life  in  May- 
fair  is  wildly  exciting.  You  and  I 
know  that  it  isn't.  She  envies  the 
v/omen  who  are  presented  at  Court, 
and  drive  in  the  Park,  and  yawn  at 
the  Opera.  After  a  year  of  all  this 
she  will  be  most  unspeakably  bored, 
and  will  sigh  for  the  footlights.' 

*  And  how  about  me  ?  Shan't  / 
be  there 

*  I  presume  so  ;  but  what  of  that  ?' 

*  I  love  her  !' 

*  My  dear  Wilfrid,  of  course  you 
love  her — and  possibly  she  loves  you 
— but  the  love  that  is  not  based  upon 
a  community  of  interest  flickers  out 
like  a  candle.  tWhat  topics  of  con- 
versation will  you  find  in  your  honey- 
moon, when  you  have  exhausted 
epithets  of  endearment  ?' 

Lord  Cassover  bit  his  lip. 

*  You  think  me  a  great  ass,  I  know, 
but  I  love  her,  and  don't  think  I 
shall  bore  her.' 

*  To  a  man  of  fifty,'  continued  the 
Colonel,  *  who,  like  myself,  has  loved 
too  wisely  but  not  well,  the  matri- 
monial problem  has  ceased  to  be  a 
problem  at  all.  The  great  thing  one 
has  to  learn  is   that   women  de- 
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mand  entertainment — they  are  more 
spiritual  than  we,  food  plays  no  part 
in  their  life,  dinner  to  them  is  merely 
a  function  at  which  they  hope  to  sit 
next  to  a  person  who  shall  arouse 
their  emotions.  If  a  woman  does  not 
admire  her  husband,  she  will — and, 
mind,  very  often  in  all  loyalty  and 
fidelity — look  out  for  some  other  man. 
For  she  is  a  curious,  clinging  creature, 
who  must  admire  someone,  and  that 
one  must  be  a  male.' 

*  If  you  mean  '  began  the  lad 

indignantly. 

But  the  Colonel  interrupted  him. 

<What  I  mean,  my  dear  boy,  is 
this.  You  are  an  athlete,  you  ride 
well  to  hounds.  Marry  a  fox-hunter's 
daughter,  she  will  adore  you  for  the 
way  you  have  taken  a  ditch  ;  day 
after  day  will  win  you  her  fresh  ap- 
plause. You  will  have  a  common 
ground.  But  Miss  Gawfrey,  you  see, 
is  an  artist ;  and  to  plain  men  like 
ourselves  the  woman  artist  is  as  in- 
comprehensible as  though  she  had 
two  heads.' 

Lord  Cassover  rose. 

*  Uncle  Reginald,'  he  said  doggedly, 
*  I  love  Miss  Gawfrey,  and  I  mean  to 
marry  her.' 
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*  Very  well/  replied  the  Colonel 
cheerfully,  rising  in  his  turn;  *  When 
I  was  your  age  I  should  have  resented 
another  man's  interference  no  less 
than  you  do  mine.  It  was  only  at 
the  urgent  request  of  your  mother 
that  I  inflicted  you  with  these  ex- 
tracts from  my  philosophy.  Good- 
bye.' 

And  with  a  smile  and  a  nod  he 
went,  while  Lord  Cassover  scowled 
fiercely. 

II. 

Swandown  Street,  St.  John's  Wood, 
is  not  the  most  attractive  of  thorough- 
fares, but  it  has  an  unmistakable  air 
of  respectability  which  atones,  per- 
haps, for  its  lack  of  cheerfulness. 
Bounded  on  one  side  by  the  opulent 
Avenue  Road,  it  has  somewhat  the 
plaintive  appearance  of  a  poor  rela- 
tion ;  and  its  narrow,  two-storied 
houses,  with  their  diminutive  front- 
garden,  do  not  offer  much  promise 
of  refinement  or  luxury  within.  The 
Colonel  was  agreeably  surprised, 
therefore,  when  a  trim  maid-servant 
had  admitted  him  into  Miss  Gawfrey's 
drawing-room,  at  the  pleasant  taste 
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and  discreet  arrangement  that  pre- 
vailed in  that  apartment.  The  walls 
were  hung  with  sketches  in  oil  and 
water-colour,  signed  by  well-known 
names,  and  often  inscribed  as  gifts 
from  the  painter ;  the  chairs  and 
tables  were  seventeenth-century-old 
oak ;  and  the  little  diamond  panes, 
quaintly  curtained  with  soft  green 
silk,  gave  a  charming  glimpse  of 
trees  and  flower-beds  in  the  garden 
beyond.  Photographs  of  the  actress 
— or,  indeed,  of  actors — were  nowhere 
to  be  seen ;  on  the  open  semi-grand 
piano  lay  scores  of  Wagner,  Brahms, 
Beethoven,  Richard  Strauss  ;  the 
book-shelves,  neatly  let  into  the  wall, 
contained  the  works  of  Meredith, 
Pater,  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck^  and  other 
high-priests  of  culture. 

*  H'm !'  muttered  the  Colonel,  as  he 
glanced  around,  *  I  have  my  doubts 
as  to  those  five  thousand  pounds.  .  . 

He  had  ample  time  for  his  inspec- 
tion, as  he  was  allowed  to  wait  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour,  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  come  by  appointment, 
and  was  miUtarily  punctual.  He  had 
written  to  solicit  an  interview  in  the 
capacity  of  Lord  Cassover*s  uncle ; 
and  the  composition  of  the  letter  had 
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afforded  him  considerable  trouble. 
He  took  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down 
the  room,  drummed  on  the  window- 
panes  ;  then,  resigning  himself  to  the 
inevitable,  selected  a  volume  from  the 
shelf,  and  was  deep  in  the  intricacies 
of  'The  Master-Builder,'  when  the 
door  opened,  and  a  handsome,  stately 
young  woman  came  into  the  room. 

*  I  am  so  sorry  to  have  kept  you 
waiting !'  she  said,  as  she  held  out  her 
hand. 

The  Colonel  advanced  eagerly  to- 
wards her. 

*  You  come  as  a  beacon  to  a  mariner 
in  a  fog  !'  he  laughed.  '  I  was  strug- 
gling through  Ibsen 

She  glanced  at  the  book,  motioned 
him  to  a  chair,  and  sat  down. 

*  There  was  a  woman  here  who 
would  not  go,*  she  said.  *  But  I  am 
glad  you  have  employed  your  time  so 
profitably.  It  used  to  be  the  dream 
of  my  life  to  play  Hilda  Wangel. 
You  cannot  have  grasped  very  much 
of  it,  though,  in  ten  minutes.' 

*  I  am  a  fighting  man,'  replied  the 
Colonel,  '  or  rather,  I  was,  for  a 
grateful  country  has  retired  me  on 
half-pay  ;  and  I  am,  of  course,  a  hope- 
lessly commonplace  person,  whose 
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reading  is  chiefly  restricted  to  books 
that  amuse.  But  whenever  my 
Philistinism  is  attacked  I  fall  back  on 
Homer.  I  know  my  Iliad  "  almost 
by  heart — and  in  the  Greek !  You 
will  be  good  enough,  therefore,  to 
respect  me  !* 

Miss  Gawfrey  smiled. 

*  Accept  the  assurance  of  my  pro- 
found respect  !* 

*  What  are  books,  after  all  ?*  mused 
the  Colonel.  *  Mere  slices  of  one  man's 
experience  —  voluminous  bundles 
wrapped  round  a  single  idea.  Read- 
ing is  only  a  pastime,  a  distraction — 
an  excellent  one,  I  grant  you — but 
there  is  no  region  so  illusory  as  that 
which  is  peopled  by  books.' 

*  Are  we  not  all  illusions  ?'  inquired 
his  hostess.  *Are  we  real,  any  of 
us  ?  How  few  have  even  a  single 
idea !  It  may  sound  paradoxical, 
but  in  daily  life  I  am  conscious  that 
I  do  not  exist  at  all — I  am  merely  an 
atom,  a  molecule,  blindly  obeying 
immutable  laws — it  is  only  when  I 
read,  listen  to  music,  or  look  at  a 
picture  that  I  feel  that  I  am  myself, 
that  I  have  a  self  at  all.  But  I  am 
afraid  I  bore  you.' 

'  By  no  means — by  no  means,'  said 
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the  Colonel  politely.  ^  I  am  dull,  of 
course,  as  befits  a  warrior,  but  I  fancy 
I  understand.  A  man  always  suffers 
from  the  disadvantage  of  never  having 
been  a  young  woman,  but  I  can  per- 
fectly realise  that  her  sphere  of  action 
is  limited.  And,  in  fact,  when  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  /  haven't  lived  very 
much.  The  only  original  action  to 
which  I  can  lay  claim  is  that  I  never 
have  married.* 

'  A  negative  achievement  at  best !' 
laughed  Miss  Gawfrey.  *  And  I  think 
it  a  pity,  for  you  would  have  made  an 
excellent  husband.' 

She  rang,  and  ordered  tea. 

*  You  are  a  physiognomist,  then,  I 
presume  ?' 

*  Oh  yes  !  In  my  profession  we 
learn  to  understand  faces.  The 
primary  elements  of  character  are 
always  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
features,  and  the  subsidiary  ones 
flow  from  them  like  streams  down  a 
mountain-side.  For  instance,  I  can 
see  that  you  are  generous,  and 
possibly  even  quixotic.  You  are 
naturally  truthful  and  loyal.  On  the 
other  hand,  your  basic  unselfishness 
has  been  tampered  with  by  indul- 
gence, and  I  should  imagine  you 
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capable  of  callousness,  and  even  of 
cruelty.' 

*  Oh  !  Is  that  not  rather  contra- 
dictory ?' 

*  Not  at  all.  You  may  plant 
flowers  in  your  garden,  but  unless 
you  tend  them  they  will  soon  de- 
generate into  weeds.  So  it  is,  I 
fancy,  with  our  character,  too.  Pru- 
dence, for  instance,  is  good,  but  if  it 
be  not  carefully  trimmed  and  watched, 
it  overlaps  and  grows  hateful.  And 
the  same  with  all  our  virtues.  They 
turn  into  vices,  without  the  owner 
suspecting  it  in  the  least.  Like 
shares  in  a  bank  that  has  suspended 
payment.  The  soul  is  really  a  kind 
of  larder,  and  the  careful  housewife 
must  make  frequent  visits  there,  or 
the  very  best  jams  will  spoil.' 

The  maid  brought  in  the  tea,  and 
placed  it  on  a  small  table  before  Miss 
Gawfrey.  The  Colonel  seized  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  long  look  at 
his  hostess.  A  woman  of  twenty- 
seven  or  twenty-eight ;  a  pale,  beau- 
tiful face  with  eager,  dark- brown 
eyes  and  masses  of  dark-brown  hair  ; 
a  high  brow,  a  straight  and  delicate 
nose,  a  mouth  of  extraordinary  sensi- 
tiveness. As  she  poured  out  the  tea. 
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he  noticed  her  hands ;  they  were 
almost  transparent  in  their  whiteness 
— long,  thin,  tapering  fingers,  unre- 
lieved by  a  single  ring.  .  .  .  He  took 
the  cup  she  offered  him. 

*  I  owe  you  an  apology,'  said  Miss 
Gav^frey,  *  for  my  frankness,  which  I 
trust  you  will  not  regard  as  offensive. 
I  had  no  business  to  be  so  outspoken. 
But,  after  all,  we  shall  have  to  be 
very  frank  with  each  other  this  after- 
noon, shall  we  not  ?* 

The  Colonel  put  down  his  cup,  and 
bowed. 

*  Now  that  I  have  seen  you  I 
realise  the  utter  absurdity  of  my 
mission.  At  least,  the  mere  fact  of 
my  having  accepted  it  disposes  of 
your  charge  of  selfishness.  I  claim 
all  your  indulgence.* 

'  You  have  it  in  advance,  with  my 
fullest  forgiveness.  And,  indeed  are 
you  not  an  Ambassador — and;,  as  such, 
compelled  to  carry  out  your  instruc- 
tions ?' 

*  In  the  Boer  War,'  began  the 
Colonel,  *  a  blundering  General  once 
gave  me  an  order  that  I  knew  to  be 
wrong.  I  carried  it  out,  as  in  duty 
bound,  but  vastly  against  my  will. 
This  is  an  analogous  case.  The 
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gentlemen  who  wrote  for  the  papers, 
of  course,  laid  all  the  blame  on  me. 
You  will  be  more  perspicuous,  and 
more  charitable/ 

Miss  Gawfrey  nodded. 

*  Go  on,*  she  said. 

*  Very  well,  then.  I  come  as  an 
emissary  from  that  high  and  puissant 
dame  Lady  Cassover,  of  Cassover 
Castle,  and  elsewhere.  She  has 
learned  of  your  engagement  to  her 
son,  and  she — er — er  ' 

<  Resents  it  ?' 

The  Colonel  bowed  again. 

*  Remember,  she  has  not  seen  you.' 

*  If  she  did  we  should  probably 
not  fall  into  conversation  as  readily 
as  you  and  I.    But  please  proceed.' 

She  was  looking  steadily  at  her 
guest,  and  he  grew  nervous  and 
fidgety.  His  aplomb  left  him,  and 
he  found  his  carefully  -  prepared 
sentences  oozing  away. 

*  My  sister  is — er — old-fashioned — 
and  prejudiced,  and  so  forth.  She 
regards  the  stage — as  people  do — 
who  know  nothing  about  it.  And 
my  nephew — well,  as  for  my  nephew 
— he  ' 

*Yes?* 

He  felt  he  was  floundering. 
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*  Lord  Cassover  is  —  er  —  young. 
Very  much  in  love  with  you,  of 
course.    And — there  it  is.' 

He  wiped  his  brow.  Miss  Gaw- 
frey's  lips  twitched. 

*  Did  your  sister  ask  you  to  come 
and  tell  me  that  ?'  she  inquired 
gravely.  *  For  I  assure  you  I  have 
heard  it  from  him  many  times.' 

*  My  sister  asked  me — and  mind 
you,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  merely 
her  mouthpiece — my  sister  has,  as  it 
were,  an  idea — the  fact  is,  she  thinks 
— of  course,  the  boy's  very  raw — and, 
besides,  it's  scarcely  possible  that  you 

— what  I  mean  is  that  my  sister  ' 

And  here  the  Colonel  broke  down, 
in  utter  confusion. 

'  Warrior,  warrior  !'  cried  Miss 
Gawfrey  merrily,  '  was  it  thus  you 
carried  out  your  instructions  on  the 
veldt  ?  But  come,  I  will  help  you. 
How  much  does  Lady  Cassover  offer 
me  to  break  off  the  engagement,  and 
return  her  son's  letters  ?' 

The  Colonel  threw  himself  back, 
and  gasped.  A  smile  of  intense 
amusement  passed  over  her  face; 
her  eyes  and  lips  beamed  with  delight. 

*  How  much  ?'  she  asked  again. 
He  groaned. 
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*  Five  thousand  pounds,'  he 
muttered  shamefacedly. 

*  Oh,  really  !'  She  clapped  her 
hands.  *  How  lovely !  Five  thou- 
sand pounds  !  That  is  too  magni- 
ficent— princely  !  I  accept  at  once  !* 
She  ran  across  the  room,  opened  a 
desk,  and  took  out  a  bundle  of  letters. 

*  Here  they  are,  all  of  them  !  Eleven, 
I  think — I  burned  one  or  two,  I  know. 
They  are  very  ill-spelt,  but  they 
breathe  the  tenderest  sentiment. 
Take  them,  Colonel — they  are  yours!' 

She  thrust  them  into  his  hand ; 
he  counted  them  mechanically,  and 
put  them  in  his  pocket.  He  felt 
stunned,  bewildered;  his  eyes  met 
Miss  Gawfrey's ;  she  was  crooning 
with  glee ;  a  slight  colour  had  come 
to  her  cheeks  ;  she  looked  bewitching. 

'  Just  a  thousand  times  as  much 
as  was  paid  for  "  Paradise  Lost,"  ' 
she  said.    Then  she  laughed  outright. 

*  Oh,  you  dear,  curious  man,  why 
are  you  so  startled  ?  What  did  you 
think  I  would  do  ?  Rise  majestically, 
and  order  you  to  the  door  ?  Did 
you  expect  my  eyes  to  flash  and  my 
voice  quiver  with  indignation?  It 
would  in  a  novel — but  this  isn't  a 
novel — it's  life  1' 
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The  Colonel  was  slowly  recovering. 

'  I  confess  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised,' he  began. 

But  she  stopped  him.  A  change 
had  come  over  her.  Her  face  had 
turned  pale  again,  and  her  lips  were 
set  tightly. 

*  When  Lord  Cassover  came  to 
me,'  she  said  slowly,  ' — he  was  in- 
troduced by  the  manager — I  need 
scarcely  say  that  I  had  no  conception 
of  a  transaction  of  this  kind.  He 
worried  me  a  great  deal — I  refused 
to  see  him.  Then  he  asked  me  to 
marry  him — I  merely  laughed.  He 
repeated  his  offer  again  and  again — 
and — at  last — I  accepted.' 

It  was  the  Colonel's  turn  to  be  calm, 
and  pleasantly  amused.  Miss  Gaw- 
frey  was  growing  agitated.  She  rose 
restlessly  and  stood  by  the  window. 

*  Why  did  I  accept  him  ?  I  don't 
know.  A  woman  never  resents  a 
man's  adoration,  and  Lord  Cassover's 
was  of  the  naive,  dog-like  kind  that 
makes  a  special  appeal.  He  is  a  very 
foolish  person,  of  course — I  am  not 
very  fond  of  him,  but — well,  the  title 
was  pleasing — and  at  least  it  meant 
affluence.  I  said  "Yes,"  at  last,  and 
he  was  happy !' 
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*  He  loves  you,'  threw  in  the 
Colonel  blandly. 

*  Of  course !  My  lovers  are  legion  ! 
Most  of  them,  it  is  true,  do  not  go 
the  length  of  a  formal  proposal. 
Colonel  Baston,  you  remarked  before 
that  you  never  had  been  a  young 
woman.  You  are  thereby  preserved 
from  feeling,  as  I  do,  a  supreme  con- 
tempt for — most  men.' 

She  raised  her  hands  to  her  head 
with  a  feverish  gesture. 

*  I  am  twenty-seven ;  I  have  been 
on  the  stage  for  eight  years.  My 
father  was  in  the  army,  like  you.  He 
died  in  India  of  cholera ;  my  mother 
was  dead  long  before.  I  have  no 
brother  or  sister — scarcely  a  relation. 
I  drifted  on  to  the  stage,  and  the  last 
year  or  two  have  had  some  success. 
But,  my  God,  till  then !' 

She  walked  to  and  fro.  The  Colonel 
rose,  and  stopped  her. 

*  Till  then  ?'  he  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  for  an  instant. 

'  You  shall  know,'  she  cried,  *  and 
perhaps  it  will  teach  you  something  ! 
Till  then  I  had  from  time  to  time 
passed  through  periods  of  literal 
starvation.  I  have  had  to  accept 
engagements  at  thirty  shillings  a 
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week,  out  of  which  I  had  to  pay  for 
my  dresses,  my  fares,  my  board  and 
lodging.  I  have  known  what  it 
meant  to  miss  the  last  omnibus,  and 
have  to  walk  through  the  horrible 
streets,  at  the  mercy  of  every  passer- 
by.' 

*  Curse  them !'  muttered  the 
Colonel. 

'  For  six  years  I  was  a  mere  help- 
less waif,  fighting  the  grimmest 
poverty.  I  was  friendless,  of  course ; 
I  only  knew  one  or  two  girls,  who 
were  no  better  off  than  I.  Then,  by 
a  marvellous  stroke  of  good  fortune, 
an  actress  whom  I  understudied  fell 
ill,  and  I  played  her  part.  Since  then 
things  have  gone  well  with  me;  I 
earn  a  wage  on  which  I  can  live. 
But  I  often  lie  awake  at  night  and 
think  with  dread  of  the  fearful  days 
that  might  still  come  back.' 

'  I  thought  '  said  the  Colonel. 

'Stay,  let  me  finish!'  she  cried, 
*  for  I  want  you  to  know  all,  and 
there  are  things  one  could  not  say  in 
cold  blood.  I  have  endured  poverty, 
hunger — sheer  gnawing  hunger — but 
my  greatest  suffering  has  come  from 
the  appalling  insults  of  men.  Because 
of  my  face  they  .  .  .  loved  me,  be- 
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cause  I  was  poor  they  thought  they 
could  buy  me.  And  I  had  no  one  to 
defend  me — I  was  alone.' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 
The  Colonel  hung  his  head ;  Miss 
Gawfrey  sat  down,  and  when  she 
spoke  again  her  voice  had  recovered 
its  calmness. 

*  That  will  explain  to  you,  perhaps, 
why  I  accepted  Lord  Cassover.  I 
did  it  idly,  freakishly,  wondering  what 
would  happen.  I  knew,  of  course, 
that  his  family  would  be  indignant, 
but  I  had  no  deep-laid  scheme.  Then, 
when  I  got  your  letter — your  diplo- 
matic, careful  letter — I  realised  in  a 
flash  what  your  mission  would  be, 
what  you  would  be  charged  to  say. 
The  family  of  my  noble  fiance 
evidently  imagined  that,  if  they  pre- 
vented the  marriage,  I  would  bring 
an  action  for  breach  of  promise.  Oh, 
how  I  chuckled !  For,  mark  you,  I 
would  as  soon  throw  myself  into  the 
fire  as  go  into  a  court  of  law,  asking 
for  damages  against  a  man  who  had 
jilted  me.  But,  I  said  to  myself,  if 
that  is  what  they  think  of  me,  they 
shall  pay  at  their  valuation.  If  they 
ask  me  to  burn  his  letters,  I  will  burn 
them  before  their  eyes  ;  if  they  wish 
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to  buy,  I  will  sell.  ...  I  have  had 
no  money  all  my  life — I  will  take 
what  the  gods  provide.  ...  It  means 
Italy,  it  means  holidays,  it  means 
provision  for  the  future  and  help  for 
a  good  many  who  need  it ;  and  if  it 
be  indelicate  in  me  to  take  this  money, 
why' — and  she  smiled — *I  accept 
the  stigma !  And  now,  admirable 
ambassador,  most  excellent  of  envoys 
— now  you  know  all  !* 

The  Colonel  rose. 

*  Miss  Gawfrey,'  he  said,  *  I  highly 
appreciate  your  confidence.  And  if 
my  opinion  have  any  weight  with 
you,  I  am  glad  to  assure  you  of  my 
perfect  esteem.  Were  I  my  nephew 
— and  it  is  the  first  time  since  I  have 
known  him  that  I  could  wish  to 
change  places — were  I  Lord  Cass- 
over,  you  would  find  me  difficult  to 
convince  in  this  matter.  Miss  Gaw- 
frey,  I  am  happy  to  have  made  your 
acquaintance  ;  I  think  you  have  acted 
with  perfect  wisdom  and  discretion, 
and' — he  took  out  his  pocket-book 
and  handed  her  a  cheque — *  receive 
this — with  the  compliments  of  the 
uncle  !' 

Her  eyes  danced ;  she  made  a  low 
curtsey. 
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'  The  lady's  only  regret/  she  said, 
*  is  that  she  never  can  be  your  niece  !' 

Whereupon  they  shook  hands  and 
parted ;  and  Miss  Gawfrey  went  up 
the  stairs,  singing  happily  to  herself. 


THE  END 
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